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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Foreign Policy debate is easily the best thing 
that has happened in England for a long while past. 
It has shown that in party politics men can truly value 
something above party votes. A great spirit animated 
the House of Commons on this occasion. The debate 
reads, now to-day when we turn to the speeches again, 
like one of the brave old debates we associate with 
names like the elder and young Pitts and Burke and 
Canning; when, on the whole, Parliament stood for 
patriotism. Moreover, it is by no means sure that the 
form or style of this debate would suffer so severely by 
comparison with some of the old classic debates ; and 
we must confess to a passion for form—after all no 
great speech greatly phrased ever came from a mean 
soul. There is something—there is a good deal in a 
fine speech. 


As it chanced neither of the two chief speakers in 
this debate affects high flights in oratory pure and 
simple. It is somewhat of a suspected art to-day. A 
dagger from a modern Burke would draw tears of 
laughter not of blood, and ears are far too gross of 
hearing to-day for the rustle of John Bright’s angel’s 
wings. But most of us can value good speeches on 
a great occasion, and we had these on Monday. It is 
not often one, has two such felt speeches, full of good, 
moving stuff and marked by fine taste and by restraint, 
as those of Sir E. Grey and Mr. Bonar Law. These 
speeches have done a little world of good. 


It cannot be said that the Foreign Secretary has 
stripped himself of ornaments of oratory, for he has 
never worn any. One can recall a few telling phrases 
of his in past speeches out of the House—particularly 
a brilliant one about Mr. Balfour as a clever conjurer 


over fiscal questions—but he rarely phrases; and yet 
there is perhaps no speaker he admires more warmly 
than Lord Rosebery! On Monday as usual he spoke 
without phrase. He allowed himself one or two 
figures. There was one about the orbit of diplomacy, 


and the proposal of the cosmopolites that we should - 


wander for ever outside it; but it was of the kind that 
is forced on a speaker by the very weight of his strongly 
reasoned argument. There was nothing else of the kind 
to speak of. Yet the speech was extremely powerful, 
every sentence telling and the whole serene and clear. 


Some of the Liberals—at any rate the ‘‘ Daily News 
—complained that the speech was too severely foreign 
official in tone; and they declare their preference for 
Mr. Bonar Law’s speech. The comparison strikes us 
as singular. It certainly fails of its effect. The one 
speech was the complement of the other. Mr. Bonar 
Law gave just that human, warm touch which was 
needed : a Foreign Minister must be chillier than others 
on these delicate occasions. None the less the ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ and its following were quite right about Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech. It was ‘‘ actual ’’ as they declare 
and it was transparently sincere. There was a delight- 
ful little touch about some German books ‘‘ which I 
love as much as English ones’*’. We should like their 
names. 


Not since the memorable maiden-speech of Mr. F. E. 
Smith in the early days of the 1906 Parliament has 
there been delivered one of so remarkable a character 
as that by Mr. Mark Sykes, the Unionist Member for 
Hull, on Monday last. To his intimate friends Mr. 
Sykes is known to be a man of quite original talent, 
some suspect him of possessing genius ; but the peculiar 
range of his interests and the quaint diversity of his 
gifts have caused a few to doubt whether the House of 
Commons would prove the proper stage for his tempera- 
ment. These fears are now laid. His speech on 
foreign affairs, packed full with ideas and well-peppered 
with wit, obtained from the Prime Minister a glowing 
and generous tribute such as has seldom been extended 
to a private member. The Unionist party are happy 
in the possession of another recruit likely to explode 
the comfortable piece of Radical conceit—that talent is 
to be found only in the folds of their napkin. 
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l-orcign politics is an extremely difficult subject. It 
is so: difficult that we constantly see it taken up in 
Parliament by people who have failed to make anything 
of home politics. But surely of all the absurdities there 
s none which quite equals that of the Radicals 
who clamoured in this debate and are now always 
clamouring for *‘ the people’’ to be kept informed by 
the Foreign Office of every important move in the game. 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. Devlin and the Labour party, for- 
sooth, to know exactly what is going forward! That 
really would be one way with a vengeance of gratifying 
Mr. Mason's burning ambition that Great Britain should 
be feared in the Councils of Europe. 


It is not easy to take the debate in the Upper House on 
the Foreign Secretary’s statement quite gravely. The 
spectacle of Lord Courtney and Lord Morley, devoted 
friends, differing sharply as to the number of people 
in the House of Lords who are of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
queue is. singular. Lord Courtney said Mr. Lloyd 
George did not know—or was not liked by—many ; Lord 
Morley denied this—and added that he was himself 
among Mr. Lloyd George’s friends ; whilst later Lord 
Newton dissociated himself stiffly from any suspicion 
of being in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s set. Mr. 
Lloyd George also cropped up in Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech— indeed it might almost have been the second 
reading debate in the Lords of the Insurance Bill. 


Lord Courtney's foreign programme leaves one hope- 
lesyly befogged. It appears to out-Mason Mr. Mason. 
He approves of the Unionist Entente of 1904 with 
France ; he thinks the attack of Italy on Turkey a great 
indignity put on Europe; and he considers that had it 
not been for the Entente of 1g04 that attack would 
not have been made. This is the kind of subtlety “* no 
fellow can understand *’. One is not sure which would 
be the more disastrous way—to hand over foreign policy 
to the Pedagogues or to hand it over to the Plebs. On 
the whole we have reason to be thankful that for the 
present at any rate it is in the hands of the Patricians. 


The new clause put into the Insurance Bill on Tuesday 
by Mr. Lloyd George gives to 15,000,000 workers 
a choice of benefits. Either they may have the imme- 
diate benefit originally intended by the Bill, or ‘they 
may, if they choose, have ** something in the nature of 
a pension or superannuation later in life’’. This clause 
was given to the House as an amendment of small im- 
portance : members had had notice of it for not more 
than two Parliamentary days. ‘The amendment is so far 
from being unimportant that, if it had been introduced 
on the second reading of the Bill, it might conceivably 
have been ruled out by the Speaker as introducing into 
the Bill a clause having nothing to do with the Bill’s 
objects as set out in the title. Literally it changes the 
whole face of the Bill. It modifies every actuarial cal- 
culation. Who can wonder that the whole Opposition 
led by Mr. Bonar Law walked out before the guillotine 
fell! 


No doubt Mr. Lloyd George can be finely indignant 
when it is suggested to him that the 15,000,000 workers 
have had their prospects under the Insurance Bill mate- 
rially altered merely in order to pacify the domestic 
servants. But is it possible to think otherwise? Tues- 
day’s amendment touches the servants more nearly than 
any other class of workers. Their own interpretation 
of Mr. George’s conduct is clear enough: ‘‘ We have 
vot the Chancellor on the run !’’ was the sense of their 
meeting at the Albert Hall on Wednesday. This meet- 
ing was the best possible answer to Mr. George’s rash 
assertion that the servant-tax agitation was insincere. 
No doubt it has been managed—stage-managed, if you 
will—with conspicuous success. But there can be no 
doubt of the real hatred of the tax. 


The Insurance Commissioners will be one of the most 
powerful and hardly-worked bodies in the country. 
It will be their task to clear up every difficulty and dis- 


pute that arises in the practical working of a Bill which 
its author has twisted into one inextricable knot. The 
method on which the Bill has been framed was wittily 
described by Mr. Healy in the House on Wednesday. 
The Chancellor brought down his indiarubber clauses 
to the House, saving ** These are my clauses; if vou 
do not like them, I will have a deputation’. A sill 
framed in that way will not be easy to work ; and the 
personnel of the body which is to work it is of immense 
importance. It is, on the whole, a strong Commission. 
Sir Robert Morant is chairman; and thereby hangs a 
tale. As was rather well said at the Albert Hall meet- 
ing, from one point of view the Insurance Bill might 
be described as a Bill to relieve the Government of Sir 
Robert Morant. 


Mr. Arthur Benson is shocked at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
reasons for wishing to rob the Universities of their 
members. He does not mind the robbery—he rather 
favours it—but he is hurt that Mr. Lloyd George 
should say uncivil things about the political character 
of University members. Mr. Benson makes the 
great discovery that Mr. George’s real grievance 
against University members is that they are not on 
his side. Is there another man who did not 
know this long ago? Really we cannot be 
solemn, we can only smile, at Mr. Benson's 
horror that a democratic majority should bully a 
minority—squelch its opponents. .\s if democracy ever 
did anything else, or ever will. Our poor philosopher 
democrats, what disillusions are in store for them! 


** My own conception of democracy "’ is a very pretty 
conception, but it has nothing to do with democracy. 
These academic statesmen have quite a childlike idea of 
politics. ** Mr. Lloyd George’s conception of popular 
liberty *’, says Mr. Benson, “*‘ seems to be that every 
man should have a vote provided that it is certain that 
they (sic) will give that vote in favour of his own 
political views.”’ Of course! As if any democrat ever 
had any other conception of popular liberty. However, 
Mr. Benson still ** believes Mr. Llovd George to be an 
entirely sincere and benevolent man.’* .\ sincere lover 
of freedom amongst other things ? 


Mr. Lloyd George’s letter to Lord Lytton as to 
woman suffrage should put Miss Pankhurst finally 
at rest. Since Mr. George has in this instance nothing 
to gain by covering his intentions he was able to speak 
with frank simplicity. He was, he confesses, against 
the Conciliation Bill, because that Bill would not have 
been good for his party. To enfranchise a million well- 
educated women of trained intelligence would have been 
bad for Liberalism. Could anything be franker? But 
if, with the million well-educated women, it is possible 
to get on to the register another six million whose 
chances of having a trained intelligence are unavoidably 
less, the arrangement would be fair to all parties 
Radicals included. If we cannot get seven millions, 
says Mr. George, we will try for six, or even five. As 
for the Conciliation Bill, that is Mr. Asquith’s affair. 
Do not trouble about it, but leave the seven millions to 
me. 


Mr. Birrell on the same topic at Skipton said some 
really delightful things. All his sufferings at the hands 
of women had not altered his intellectual conviction that 
women were as justly entitled and as well qualified as the 
great bulk of male electors to exercise the franchise. 
The edge of this compliment was grievously dulled by 
Mr. Birrell’s opening remarks. These left no doubt of 


what Mr. Birrell thinks of the duty and privilege of ° 


’ 


exercising the franchise’’. What are these reform 
bills?—he seemed to say; they are simply a matter of 
registration ; and we might as well have them as simple 
as possible. Mr. Birrell is a very tired democrat; a 
democrat more in his contempt than in his trust of the 
people. But Mr. Birrell’s best remarks were about the 
colleagues who do not agree with him on woman 
suffrage: “‘ There were other people, foolish people, 
who did not agree with him, some of them being his 
colleagues in the Cabinet ; he put up with them.” 
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The wild scene on Wednesday at the City Temple, 
when the Prime Minister was howled down, was 
hateful. Mr. Asquith is about the last man in 
public life who deserves to be treated in this way. 
Unionists can resent it as much as Mr. Asquith’s 
own supporters. But we suspect that these scenes 
with the suffragettes are largely due, first, to the 
“incurable sloppiness ’’ of the Government them- 
selves over questions of principle, and second, to the 
pantomimic exhibitions from time to time of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Could ‘‘ political alcoholism ”’ 
really go much further than these limelight or Lime- 
house clownings to which he returns every now and 
then? One can imagine how some of his colleagues at 
least must have an attack of cold or hot shivers when 
they open their paper on the morning after he has made 
one of these extraordinary speeches. 


The result of the sloppiness and the result of the 
clowning performances—such as that of last week at 
Bath—is the same. Both invite irreverence. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the man with far the 
largest following to-day beyond a doubt, shoots out his 
tongue at all who cross his path and seem to stand in 
his light, what an example it is to lesser folk to do like- 
wise, weakly and foolish people! We know it is often 
said that Mr. Chamberlain struck as hard at ‘ the 
classes ’’ as Mr. George strikes to-day. It is quite true 
he did hit his hardest. But he did not clown. It is 
this clowning, the comedy gag, brought into grave 
political questions, that breaks down reverence. Let 
Mr. Lloyd George hit as hard as he can, but let him 
avoid these antics. 


The Nationalists are taking fright at what Mr. Healy 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday called the 
Government’s ‘* notion of dumping down twelve millions 
of new voters in front of the project of Home Rule’’. 
Both bills are for next session, the Home Rule Bill and 
the Suffrage Bill. Which will come first? Or will they 
proceed pari passu? And suppose the Suffrage Bill were 
to pass at once, and the Home Rule Bill to be hung up 
by the House of Lords? The Home Rule Biil would 
then be in a very delicate position. Unless the Govern- 
ment found some way of post-dating the Suffrage Bill 
{a nice piece of jobbery) they would be obliged to dis- 
solve immediately it was passed, for redistribution is 
to go with it. What might happen to Home Rule then 
is pure speculation. 


Mr. Churchill is making a good start at the Admiralty. 
He has got together an extremely efficient new Board, 
and he has got it at the right time. To wait in every 
case until the time for the retirement of present members 
was up would have meant just losing his opportunity. 
The few months between make all the difference. He 
now starts fair, new brooms all round. Under Mr. 
Churchill we may be sure there will be plenty of sweep- 
ing—the quality remains to see. Atanyratehe has chosen 
his Board well. Sir Francis Bridgeman is worthy to 
succeed Sir Arthur Wilson, who came to the office of 
Sea Lord with an immense reputation. The praises of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, who is to be second Sea 
Lord, are on everybody's lips who knows anything of 
naval matters. Captain Pakenham, the fourth Sea 
Lord, was at the battle of Tsushima—an almost ro- 
mantic touch which Mr. Churchill’s eve to effect would 
be quick tomark. On the whole, we expect well of Mr. 
Churchill at the Admiralty. He has taken careful note 
that the country is in a mood for a very strong Navy. 


There seems to be very little information from Tripoli 
this week that can be called news. Even the despatches 
ot Mr. Bennett Burleigh, who is distinctly friendly to 
Italy, are vigorously censored, so all that we know is 
that there have been more skirmishes at Benghazi and 
Tripoli in which the Italians claim the advantage. It 
rather looks as if a blockade of the Dardanelles had been 
vetoed. It is more difficult than ever to understand 
Where the Italians are to deal a really decisive blow. 
The information that an Italian warship is cruising near 


justify the conviction Yuan expressed to the *‘ Times 


Perim and has shelled Turkish forts is ominous. At all 
costs we should warn Italy away from the fanatical 
districts of Arabia. 


It is obvious now that Russia means to have her way 
in Persia and allow no interference with complete 
control of the North. The apology tendered, by our 
advice, has quite failed of its object. A demand is now 
made that Mr. Shuster and Mr. Lecoffre shall be dis- 
missed and that in her choice of officials Persia shall be 
guided solely by the advice of Great Britain and Russia. 
She must comply with these demands, also with the 
claim for an indemnity for the expenses of Russian 
troops, within forty-eight hours or the troops will ad- 
vance further into the country, at Persia’s expense. It is 
admitted that the British Government has been fully 
consulted, and parts of the ultimatum are in the name 
of both Powers. 


Finis Persie. This is the end of any pretence 
of Persian independence. It was bound before long to 
become an absurdity. Such sentimental considerations 
as those put forward by Lord Curzon in an able speech 
at the Persian Society's dinner could not avail, unfortu- 
nately, to avert the inevitable. We shall before long 
have to make ourselves masters of the South as the 
Russians will be of the North, and then our Empires will 
be coterminous. Afghanistan is already taking alarm 
at the approach of Russia to her frontiers. But in any 
circumstances we could hardly have gone to war to save 
a country which could never stand alone. The talk of 
action by the Washington Cabinet is absurd. 


In China the Northern troops, satisfied with the con- 
cessions exacted, are willing, apparently, to uphold the 
dynasty. They regained possession of Hanyang 
after two days’ severe fighting, and the Insurgents, 
disheartened presumably by their defeat and the loss 
of the Arsenal, surrendered Wuchang on the follow- 
ing day. This only means, of course, strictly 
speaking, that the Insurrection has been defeated 
in the important centre in which it broke out; but 
the moral influence of the surrender and of the 
Insurgent commander's alleged willingness to accept 
the terms he had rejected will hardly be counter- 
balanced by the successful progress of the Insurgent 
attack on Nanking. And Yuan is probably right 
in anticipating that provinces which were wavering will 
be influenced towards acquiescence in the principle of 
a limited monarchy for which he stands. 


The Regent's oath before the Imperial ancestors to 


uphold the Constitutional articles to which he has 
assented will make for the same end, and goes far to 


99 


correspondent that the Throne neither could nor would 


‘attempt evasion. Yuan seems in the meantime practi- 


cally in the position of a dictator, most of those whom 
he had invited to form a Cabinet having apparently 
declined to act; and it is perhaps as well that one 
strong man should hold the reins unhampered in such 
an. emergency. He retains his attitude of moderation 
and avows his willingness to grant an amnesty and send 
delegates to meet delegates from all the provinces and 
discuss an ultimate solution. 


Not by resignation but death Mr. Justice Grantham 
has at last left the Judicial Bench. With all regret for 
the loss of a man in many ways of fine character, there 
is reflection that he might have been less fortunate 
in the time and manner of his departure. He still clung 
tenaciously to his work at the Courts when he was past 
the age at which it is better that nine out of ten Judges 
should retire ; and quite characteristically he had made 
his retirement a case of amour propre. He would have 
resisted and resented it, and embarrassed as he had 
often done his real friends, until probably it would have 
been accompanied Ly disagreeable circumstances. 


His judicial career began in controversy about his 
politics ; and while most Judges are anxious to repress 
whatever recalls their party connexion, Sir William took 
advantage of everything to emphasise it. But his indis- 
cretions were largely owing to his mind and power of 
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expression being so ordinary and uncomplex. The least 
intellectual Radical understood him; for he had no 
subtlety of ideas of of speech ; and his temperament was 
equally simple. He was naif and unmalicious ; and this 
is more than can be said of some who cried out against 
him. Undistinguished as a Judge, except for being the 
stormy petrel of the Bench, he was useful in the Courts 
and did their ordinary work, especially with juries, quite 
well. No appointment can be made to supply the 
vacancy without a resolution of the House of Commons. 
This was a condition at the time of making the two 
additional Judges. 


The Greeks have routed the Barbarians at Oxford 
with a vengeance this time. Even the little rift, which 
the assailants were content to essay for this turn, was 
repulsed utterly by the Greeks ; the statute was thrown 
out by 235. Greek is saved for a long time to come. 
We believe this to be a true way of stating the case. 
There is a great deal to be said for letting science and 
mathematical honours men off Greek—we have our- 
selves favoured the idea in time past—but we are now 
convinced that to do this must mean the dwindling 
away of the study of Greek. We do not want Greek 
to be a thing merely for arch-specialists like Sir Gilbert 
Murray. There is a loss both ways, but we believe 
that to pass the statute would have meant by far the 
more serious loss. 


As usual, the vanquished are now crying out against 
Convocation. Because Convocation is against them, 
they would destroy Convocation. This is a poor spirit. 
The proverbial talk about country parsons is silly. More 
clergymen did not vote than the proportion of clerical 
to lay amongst Oxford men warrants. Neither are 
clergymen more narrow in their outlook upon life than 
most scientists ’’. Their contact with men and the 
world is greater. There is more human nature in a 
parish than in a laboratory, after all. This threat to 
abolish Convocation’s ‘‘ veto’’ is like an echo of the 
Parliament Bill. There is certainly great resemblance 
in the arguments for abolition. The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ points the moral consistently. But it should 
remember that the appeal which it objects to at Oxford 
is precisely from the few to the many. Conveccation 
is not made up of Tory peers. 


The Irish Players will not quickly forget their recep- 
tion in New York by the Irish Americans. Truly it is 
a terrible thing when an Irishman takes leave of his 
humour; and Synge, so far as humour goes, un- 
doubtedly gets on the blind side of the majority of his 
countrymen. ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World ”’ 
was stoned in Dublin, and received with hostility bv 
many Irishmen in London. Now in New York a riot 
breaks out from all accounts more furious than anything 
the Irish Players have met with before. It almost beats 
the man who is not Irish to imagine how Christy’s 
story of how he killed his father could excite anything 
but laughter in any place or season. That any Irish- 
man can take the play as a cruel satire on the national 
temperament is incredible to anyone not of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. But the fact stands that the 
humour of very many Irishmen stops short of the 
Playboy. Either they cannot, or they will not, read the 
greatest play of their greatest dramatist and keep 
calm possession of their wits. 


The appointment of Mr. Charles Brookfield to be 
co-Censor of stage plays with Mr. Redford seemed at 
first sight to be intended as a joke of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. A Royal Commission was supposed of late to 
be holding the scales between two dramatic parties—the 
party of Mr. Shaw, which thought Mr. Brookfield’s 
plays pernicious, and the party of Mr. Brookfield, 
which thought Mr. Shaw’s plays pernicious. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s idea of fairness is to make one of these 
parties—by general consent, the party in the wrong— 
judge in his own case. The appointment has been 
seriously defended by Mr. McKenna in the House of 
Commons, whose solemn quibbling was innocent of any 
sense that the position was ludicrous. : 


CLEARING THE AIR. 

* ARK how a plain tale will put you down ”’ might 

have been Sir Edward Grey’s motto addressed to 
the critics of his Morocco policy. Needless to say, these 
gentlemen have been found almost entirely among the 
ranks of his own party. But one reassuring feature of 
the recent crisis is that they are dwindling in numbers. 
and in importance. They cannot muster as many 
men of ability as might have been found in the Parlia- 
ment of 1906. Six years ago even the Prime Minister 
of the day honestly believed that by reducing our ship- 
building we might inaugurate a reign of peace in 
Europe. This strange delusion, while perfectly genuine 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, appeared to Ger- 
many a calculated device, cunning and unscrupulous, 
intended to stereotype by Treaty our naval superiority. 
Later events have served to convince the most 
unwilling converts that it is matter of life and death 
for this nation to maintain her superiority at sea against 
all comers, and to meet our engagements with the 
strictest fidelity. This is now demonstrated clearly once 
for all as the settled policy of both parties, and the 
small gang of Liberal anti-Grey fanatics is absolutely 
negligible. 

This is the fact of outstanding importance which is. 
established by Monday’s debate. The net result of all 
is incontestable that the attitude of Germany was 
ambiguous and menacing up to the time of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech and for a few days later. Then sud- 
denly the sky cleared and our Government received 
assurances which relaxed the tension. This in itself is 
enough to justify the choice of the speaker and the occa- 
sion. The curiously identical criticism of Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne, that the Foreign Secretary 
and not Mr. Lloyd George was the proper person to 
make the speech, is rather a departmental subtlety. 
Coming from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
utterance had much more effect than if something of the 
same kind had been given in answer by the Foreign 
Secretary to questions in the House. One may hope 
that foreign diplomatists have learned now to gauge 
our feelings as a nation a little more accurately. 
German papers would have it that all English parties are 
animated by an equal hatred and jealousy of Germany. 
This is looking beyond us. Not many people in 
this country really hate Germany, but the most obtuse 
has it borne in on him that to maintain our naval supre- 
macy is the necessity of our national existence, and when 
it is ostentatiously challenged at close quarters no 
theoretical attachment to principles of anti-militarism 
can prevent ordinary men from voting whatever money 
is necessary to maintain our place at the head of naval 
Powers. 

Another vital principle on which we are all agreed 
is that we must stick to our engagements. The 
Saturpay Review. has always advocated a friendly 
attitude towards Germany. Further, we never con- 
cealed our conviction that it would have been, if possible, 
better to have an alliance with Germany than with 
France. But was it the fault of this country that it 
did not so come about? The unfortunate Bilow 
régime was against it; and a choice had to be made. 
Sir Edward Grey exposed the absurdity of the ‘‘ splendid 
isolation ’’ theory. In a month we should be feared and 
suspected by all, for no country would know from day 
to day whether we might not suddenly take our stand 
against her. It is the fashion of some to laugh at the 
idea of the ‘‘ balance of power’’ as a superannuated 
theory fit only for the political dust-heap. But, call it 


what we may, the theory is as sound to-day as it was . 


in the war of the Spanish Succession. It is still vital 
to us that one Great Power should not dominate Europe 
unchecked. So long as Germany was Ied by the 
Bismarckian theory that the one object of her policy 
was to maintain the status quo, then our tendency was 
all in the direction of most friendly relations. When, 
however, her ambitions grew till they overshadowed 
sea and land, we were obliged to look to ourselves. 
This feeling has laid hold of all classes in this country 
with the exception of a few doctrinaires like that dreary 
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pedant Lord Courtney, and really the German Govern- 
ment by tactless indiscretion increases it. 

After the speech of Sir Edward Grey we marvel even 
more than we did before at the incapacity of the ruling 
powers in Germany to grasp the attitude of the ordinary 
Englishman. More than once the German Emperor 
has met with a hearty reception here. The Wilhelm- 
strasse seems at once to jump to the conclusion that 
British opinion is tired of its existing friendships and 
wishes to throw this country into the arms of Germany. 
Then in a few weeks we have some startling demonstra- 
tion which rouses at once all the anti-German prejudice 
that had begun to slumber, and off we go again on the 
‘“scare’’ tack. The bullying system so dear to the 
German Foreign Office will not pay against us. Viru- 
lent attacks on our Ambassadors and our Cabinet 
Ministers, even when echoed with suspicious unanimity 
by the small junta of pacificist journals on this side, have 
not and never will have the desired effect. They only 
tend to turn the stomachs of those who have started 
well disposed towards Germany. The ignorance and 
ineptitude displayed by those of our journalists who 
clamour for friendship with Germany were never better 
shown than in the wild demand for a special envoy 
to Berlin, Lord Haldane or Mr. Bryce. In any 
case a soldier would command more attention than 
either, but the grotesque absurdity is to imagine that 
because a man can read Hegel in the original he is 
therefore pro-German. Lord Haldane is notoriously 
one of the least ready of the Cabinet to give way to the 
exigences of the Wilhelmstrasse, while Mr. Bryce would 
be laughed at as a pedant. One thing is quite 
clear: that the information from this side on which the 
German Foreign Office has acted gravely misled it and 
misrepresented British opinion. Fifty leading jour- 
nalists were allowed, if not inspired by the German 
Foreign Office, to represent its policy as the acquisition 
of the western portion of Morocco. Maps were 
prepared and printed bearing a large slice of that country 
marked ‘* Morocco Deutsch’’. Is it wonderful there- 
fore that German opinion is incensed at the outcome 
and believes that its Government has ‘‘ climbed down ’’? 
Our Foreign Office is not to blame, but we shall have 
to endure the enmity that is the inevitable consequence. 

This will not be removed by the debate of Monday. 
Spokesmen of all parties were absolutely correct in 


their utterances, some really cordial. Effusiveness 
would have been a grave mistake, and must have done 
much more harm than good. But all this will not 


remove the soreness of German sentiment. For the 
first time for forty years Germany has had to 
retreat from a position taken up apparently with 
every determination to maintain it. No explanation 
at all adequate has been given why the ‘‘ Panther ”’ 
was sent to Aagdir unless it was intended that she 
should stay there and inaugurate a partition of the 
country. It is clear that German opinion was en- 
couraged to believe this and resents the deception. 
No expression of friendly policy on this side will soothe 
this hurt for a long time to come, and we fear that we 
must contemplate another vista of rival naval pro- 
grammes, scares, and growing hostility. We do not like 
to suggest what the end may be, but public resentment 
here will roll up in geometrical progression. We must 
certainly anticipate during the coming German election a 
great outbreak of anti-British Jingoism. This of course 
we may discount beforehand and must not let it disturb 
us overmuch, but, when the programme of the naval 
construction for the next year is known, then we fear 
the results may be grave. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the general common sense of Germans may lead 
to the return of members unpledged in an acute anti- 
English sense. The speeches in Monday’s debate were 
anything but provocative, but it must be remembered 
that no sane German can really believe that friendship 
with France does not exclude an equal friendship with 
Germany. Europe is divided into two groups, which 
by the irresistible force of events are ranged in rivalry 
one against the other. We have to back our diplomatic 
friends, and this inevitably brings us up against their 
enemies. We cannot, if we would, be equally happy 


with the Triple and Dual Alliance. We have chosen, 
for good or ill, to take our stand beside France, and 
there will be no safety in backing out or letting anybody 
think that we shall. 


THE THIRD READING. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL once observed 

across the floor of the House to Mr. Gladstone, 
‘‘The Prime Minister surprises me. I did not think 
I could be surprised by the Prime Minister ’’. The feel- 
ings of the ordinary man on reading Mr. Lloyd George’s 
latest move on the Insurance Bill will be akin to those 
of Lord Randolph. One thought that the Chancellor 
had done his best as a variety artist in Parliament : the 
faculty of wonder seemed to be exhausted : nothing was 
left which could astonish. 

This feeling was, however, premature. On Tuesday 
last, in the Report stage of the Bill ( !) Mr. Lloyd George 
made a change in the structure of the measure which 
made all his past changes ‘‘ pale their ineffectual fires ”’ 
beside it. The story of the change is easy totrace. It 
had its rise in the opposition to the Servants Tax. A 
vast number of people who did not sympathise with the 
extremist opposition to the whole principle of this tax 
still felt that servants were being made to suffer a 
financial hardship in that in the majority of cases they 
would in future be compelled to contribute for benefits 
they had received for nothing in the past. As we 
pointed out iast week, this objection could be dealt with 
by the acceptance of Mr. J. W. Hills’ amendment, the 
object of which was to allow servants -the option of 
paying their contributions towards an advanced term 
of old age pension, instead of to sickness benefit. The 
Chancellor more suo was not content with the mere 
acceptance of the idea to meet the special case which 
had suggested it. He has extended it to the whole 
scope of the Bill! This plan of outheroding the oppo- 
sition herods has once more thrown the whole outlines 
of the Bill into confusion, and made its effects on the 
people a mere matter of speculation. The amendment 
itself is, as it must naturally be in the report stage, a 
marvel of vagueness. The whole scheme and the actual 
terms of the scheme, on which last any sound judgment 
can alone be made, is to be left entirely to the Insurance 
Commissioners: ‘‘and the scheme may contain such 
incidental and consequential provisions as appear neces- 
sary for adapting the other provisions of this part of 
this Act to the members to whom the scheme applies ”’. 
In a word, enter the Insurance Commissioners and exit 
the House of Commons without any legal enactment 
of what the financial terms offered to the ‘‘ contractors 
out of sickness benefit ’’ shall be. One really some- 
times has doubts whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has under the strain of recent events lost 
all rational power of judgment. As it appears from the 
second new amendment that individuals may come in 
without their societies under the scheme, it looks as if 
the servants’ grievance has been remedied at the ex- 
pense of plunging the whole finance of the Bill once 
more into a state of the direst uncertainty. 

It is one thing to affirm that the principle of substi- 
tuted benefit is sound, as it certainly is. It is another 
to carry it through in this wild and reckless manner. 
If such a vital change in the Bill is a sound and 
necessary one, why has it been left to the Report 
stage of the Bill, and to the Commissioners, instead 
of the Commons, to make it effective in detail? The 
answer appears to be that this is the only kind 
of legislation compatible with the Chancellor’s romantic 
temperament. It is this kind of wild-cat procedure 
that is the chief factor in the change in the public 
opinion which the last few months has brought. The 
British are a business people, and they are beginning 
to think that you can pay too much for the joy of 
watching a Kelt in apassion. It must remain a mystery 
how the Prime Minister, who is credited with being a 
fairly level-headed sort of lawyer, has not weeks ago 
prevented his Chancellor continuing in the task of 
knocking every prop one by one from under the fabric 
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of his Ministry. Perhaps he has the knowledge but 
not the power. 

If the Government think that the effects of this 
change will be small, we believe that they will find 
themselves profoundly mistaken. The actuarial figures 
are not, of course, available, but the simplest calcula- 
tion would seem to show that an advance of five or six 
years in the old age pension limit should be easily ob- 
tainable. In the first place, the instinct for old age 
provision is far stronger in the people than the Govern- 
ment appear to recognise. In the second place the 
number of cases where sickness is already provided for 
by the employer is far larger than Liberals, with their 
turn for the capitalist bogey, tend to recognise. The 
Bill, then, has been changed profoundly and in a way 
the full extent of which, in its effect on the health com- 
mittees and on Poor Law, will only be realised by 
degrees. The principle may be good, the method has 
been scandalous. 

But what of the Opposition? It now appears to be 
absolutely clear that the official procedure will be a 
reasoned amendment. Whether it will be possible for 
Unionists to vote for that amendment and then vote 
again if they wish to for the principle of the Bill, or 
abstain altogether on the second vote, remains a Parlia- 
mentary mystery which can only be solved by the 
Speaker and the leaders on the two front benches. We 
have more than once expressed the opinion that a 
reasoned amendment pure and simple was a form of 
procedure which procured a party the worst of both 
worlds. Under it speeches in favour of the compulsory 
principle displease the out-and-out opponents of the 
Bill, while the vote against it annoys those who think 
that the Bill in some form should go through. Obje- 
tion, however, to the amendment plan would be very 
much mitigated if a subsequent division, in which mem- 
bers could vote as they felt inclined, could be taken. 
If this proves to be impracticable from the point of view 
of procedure, members will do well to think not for a 
day but for a goodish long period of political time, 
before they commit themselves to the reasoned amend- 
ment. Nothing but an intense desire not to embarrass 
Mr. Bonar Law before he is well in the saddle has 
prevented a very large number of Unionist members 
expressing their resentment at the way in which the 
whole party has been suddenly switched off its official 
line of acceptance of the principle of the Bill, and attack 
on its faulty details, and no member could possiblv be 
blamed who, in these circumstances, recorded a silent 
vote for the principle of the Bill. No one desires 
to make trouble, but members ought to be allowed to 
vote according to their consciences. 


A FALSE LEAD FOR WALES. 


HE Government has bitten off more than it can 

chew in its Welsh  Liberationist policy—a 
Liberationism which the Welsh people likes the less 
the nearer it looks at it, and which is certain to disgust 
the people of England. To pillage and starve the 
greatest, and the one advancing, spiritual force in a 
country threatened by many forms of materialism is 
probably to court electoral shipwreck, and in any case 
to go down to posterity in a very odious light. The 
Liberal party is likely therefore to jump at some 
pretence of compromise. But a compromise which it 
certainly will not look at is the suggestion put forward 
by a few theorists that there shall be Disestablishment 
sans Disendowment. Of course these are question- 
begging and unhistoric expressions, but we have to use 
them for convenience. Of all possible developments 
this is the one which certainly: will not happen. It is 
ludicrously unpractical and wholly academic. At the 


representative Church Council last week it was 
supported only by the Bishops of Oxford and Hereford 
and two of the rank and file. Occasionally one hears 
a similar plan proposed for the Church of England as 
a whole. But it is inconceivable that any statesman 
would consent to leave in an irresponsible position 
towards the nation a society commanding such large 


revenues. Tithes and glebes are in no sense State 
property, for they originated in private gift, though 
recoverable by process of law. But the Church’s patri- 
mony is not of the nature of ordinary wealth. Tithes 
are not chattels nor securities, and the State 
would never agree to forego all wardship in respect of 
them. Further, we cannot conceive a more unfortunate 
appeal to the country than for the Church to ask to 
keep what would be called maliciously the loaves and 
fishes while professing her willingness to abandon her 
position as the accepted guide and spiritual leader of 
the nation. She would appear to be sacrificing the 
higher in order to keep the lower. To be sure, it is 
mere oily hypocrisy when Liberationists, like Julian the 
Apostate persecuting the Church of his day, declare 
that religion is more spiritual the less contact it has 
with this lower earth: they would not yield a penny 
of the fat endowments of dissent. Still the spectacle 
of the Church going out stripped and naked into the 
wilderness might appeal to the imagination, but step- 
ping down from her throne of national consecration 
laden with much cash, albeit her own, she would get 
neither pity nor respect. 

As regards Wales, the same reasons which make 
some Churchmen indifferent to the maintenance of 
‘* Establishment ’’ per se will disincline the Radical 
wolves to pause in their pursuit when it is thrown to 
them. Except that the four Welsh Bishops—the oldest 
element of our Constitution—would no longer take their 
turn to sit in the House of Lords, where in practice they 
seldom are seen, and from which reform of the Lords 
will doubtless dislodge them, Disestablishment would 
remove no grievance whatever. When the Prince of 
Wales was invested at Carnarvon the religious 
ceremony should, under any theory of Church and State, 
have been performed by the Welsh hierarchy; but as 
a matter of fact the ‘‘ proud prelates ’’ allowed them- 
selves to be practically effaced. So that there no 
longer exist even ceremonial grievances. What 
Radical jealousy is out for is simply the social 
humiliation and financial disablement of what Welshmen 
used affectionately to call the Old Mother. Well, then, 
it may be said,.if Disestablishment, apart from 
Disendowment, means so little, why should not Welsh 
Churchmen put themselves in the right by surrendering 
it? Thirty-one out of thirty-four Welsh M.P.s are 
pledged to Liberationism. The ratio of voters is very 
different, about twenty-three to eleven, and a 
referendum on this subject might reverse the figures. 
Besides, the Church does not exist for the sake 
of the male electors only, but for the women and 
children, the homeless and poor, the wandering and out- 
cast—if these could be polled, or if the people of the 400 
parishes that will be left denuded of all spiritual 
influences and ministrations whatever could give their 
opinion, we are convinced that very little desire would 
be shown for the impoverishment and ejection of the 
Church of S. David. But be it so that the thirty-one 
more or less adversely pledged M.P.’s would be an 
inexpugnable argument against any setting up of a new 
religious establishment, the method of head-counting 
is wholly inapplicable toa venerable historic institution 
which has hallowed the life of the Cambrian race for 
sixteen hundred vears. We say nothing of the 
precariousness of such calculations. Even in Scotland, 
where there is a parliamentary establishment scarcely 
more than two centuries old, the powerful Liberationist 
movement of twenty vears ago has almost died out. 
We rest our case, however, on wider and larger 
considerations. 


Neither Church nor State can permit a_ parti- 


cularist and separatist treatment of great national 
and ecclesiastical questions. The population of 
Wales and Monmouthshire is not much_ bigger 
than that of some great cities and smaller than 
that of single English shires. What if Liverpeol, or 
Cornwall, or the West Riding were to declare for its 
own ‘‘ free Church in a free State’’? Are we to have 
the Christian religion legally recognised in one county 
and unrecognised in the next? Even in America the 
diverse laws of the various States about such matters 
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as marriage and divorce are becoming intolerable. The 
four British dioceses, after all, are only the western 
portion of the Ecclesia Anglicana, as it has been 
constituted for a thousand vears past. They are an 
integral part of the Province of Canterbury. Are their 
prelates and representatives of the clergy to be shut 
out from the Convocation of Canterbury? Are Wales 
and Monmouthshire to be Erastianly constituted by 
Parliament a separate Province, cut off from the 
ecclesiastical life and laws of the rest of the Church 
of England? It is certain that if the Welsh bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and proctors present themselves at 
the Synod at Westminster, they will not be shut out. 
It is clear then that the ancient Church of this island 
south of the Tweed must be dealt with as a whole. 
There can be no mutilation of her unity, no piecemeal 
treatment. The artichoke will not be eaten leaf by leaf. 
Complications between Church and State, especially 
over contrariant marriage laws, may lead eventually to 
their severance, though few Liberals wish this—they 
prefer to ‘‘kick the parsons’’ than that the parsons 
should kick them—and the High Churchmen who used 
to wish it have mostly changed their minds. But 
Wales cannot suffer ecclesiastical amputation and be 
treated as though it were a separate entity. Even the 
bait of autonomy and freedom to make their own laws 
under an Archbishop of S. David’s offers no temptation 
to Welsh Churchmen, for it is certain that they would 
in practice be tied to England, and would have all 
the disabilities of disestablishment without any of its 
advantages. 

The Bishop of Oxford, while denouncing Disendow- 
ment as ‘‘monstrous and cruel ’’, still sticks to the 
doctrinaire thesis that a Church which has iost the 
majority of the population ought to be disestablished. 
But the Welsh Church is rapidly recovering lost ground, 
and whose fault is it that so much was lost? To 
degrade and denationalise Welsh Churchmanship was 
the settled policy of the Hanoverian Whigs. Their 
Liberal descendants ought not to profit by their own 
party’s wrong-doing. And it is a strange thing to 
punish an institution for involuntary loss of influence by 
disabling it for a century to come from exercising any 
influence at all outside a few centres. The connexion 
of Church and State gives every man, woman and child 
a legal right to religious ministrations, though it 
does not supply the necessary funds ; so that the Church 
stretches her slender resources to cover the whole 
ground of the nation. _Disestablish and despoil her, 
and the poorest districts of Wales will lapse into 
Paganism. The sects, it is said, are ready to step into 
the breach. They are not; they never go far from 
the rich draper and grocer. In any case it will be an 
evil day for Wales when she exchanges a cultured 
and historical faith for an ugly sectarianism, already 
honeycombed with rationalistic tendency. |The only 
Communion in Wales which has a future is the old 
British Church. 


SIR ROBERT MORANT’S APPOINTMENT. 
R. LLOYD GEORGE is giving a good start 


to his insurance scheme in appointing Sir 
Robert Morant to be chairman of the Insurance 
Commission. We do not believe he could have 
got a better man. Sir Robert is a born adminis- 
trator ; he has the intellect to see how a thing should be 
done and the will and pertinacity to get it done. It 
requires great strength and real courage to tackle 
a new and enormous job like the working of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Bill. Confronted with its tangled mass, its 
maze of difficulties, half of them never dreamt of even 
by its author, its amorphous bulk, even a very stout 
heart might sit down in despair before his task. How- 
ever, if it can be done, Sir Robert Morant will do it. 
On its merits there is certainly nothing to criticise 
adversely in this appointment. And as it is generally a 
fair presumption that when a man accepts an appoint- 
ment he likes it, or at any rate judges it advisable from 
his own point of view to take it, we should have nothing 


further to do, in the ordinary course, but congratulate 
both Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Robert Morant. 
Always, however, it would have been with a mental 
reservation of wonder that the move should be regarded 
as a promotion and that Sir Robert should be willing 
to give up his great work in natienal education. We 
should always have regretted this change, regretted 
it very seriously, because of the loss to education. 
Compulsory insurance is good—in principle entirely 
good—but the greater the effectiveness of compulsory 
education the less need must there be for compulsory 
insurance. Indeed, if education did, or ever should do, 
what it is meant and ought to do, most other Depart- 
ments of State might pretty well shut up. Their duties, 
at least, would become few and easy. We can ill spare 
the right man from education for anything else; 
especially when it has been the misfortune of the most 
exigent of all Departments usually to get the wrong 
men. Seldom has the minister at the top (no matter 
which party was in power) or the permanent official 
been a happy choice. One remembers Sir George 
Kekewich ; one remembers—well, really there is hardly 
aii Education Minister who is not in point. Even Sir 
John Gorst, who had all the ability, had nothing else 
that was needed. Mr. Birrell had ability and the great 
saving quality of humour, but he did little for education. 
His Bill was impossible. Of the other of the Govern- 
ment’s attempts it is kinder to say nothing. 

Education, then, cannot spare a really first-rate 
man like Sir Robert Morant. We wish no ill to 
national insurance; but we wish better to education. 
We frankly do grudge the Insurance Commission its 
chairman. Sir Robert has kept his mind fixed on 
the essential thing; he has gradually but con- 
tinuously brought the ideal of his Department away 
from the mechanical, the miserable reign of results 
(which had never had a result worth having), to the 
human. He realised that he was concerned with boys 
and girls who were to become (or were meant to become) 
men and women. He was not the victim of his own 
machine. Compare the code of to-day with the code 
of, say, fifteen years ago, and the effect of Sir Robert 
Morant’s reign stands out. In technique he realised 
that the key to everything educational was the 
teacher; nothing else mattered much. Which, 
indeed, was the cause of some of his worries. 
Because he cared vastly about teachers, he cared 
to have them’ as good as he could—hinc_ille. 
We do not say that the immensely higher ideal 
that has grown up under Sir Robert has shown 
itself very greatly in the children the schools turn out; 
which may seem to knock the bottom out of the whole 
thing. But thereby hangs a long tale. There is a 
painful gap; and much there is to say about it. Mr. 
Holmes has said a good deal in his last book ‘‘ What 
is and What might be’’. There are weak, we should 
rather say, missing links in the chain of connexion 
between the Department’s ideal and the school-child. 
But Sir Robert’s great work is not to be discounted 
for that. 

There are one or two questions we should like 
to put to the Government. In making this appoint- 
ment, had they the single eye? Were they thinking 
only of the good working of their insurance scheme? 
Was there no after- or side-thought? An exclamation, 
heard on the reading out of Sir Robert’s name, set one 
thinking. ‘‘ Must he be an Oxford graduate?’ said 
a Ministerialist member. Here we have an echo of the 
Holmes Circular agitation. Radicals have not for- 
gotten that under their own Government the Board of 
Education dared to suggest that Oxford and Cambridge 
men would make better inspectors than promoted 
elementary school teachers, who are usually of a 
different type. The Government have not forgotten 
that Mr. Runciman, when Minister for Education, failed 
to stop the circular. Mr. Runciman remembers that 
Sir Robert Morant initialled it. The National Union 
of Teachers, or its executive, has never recovered from 
its indignation at the Holmes circular. From the 
beginning they demanded the heads of both Mr. 
Runciman and Sir Robert Morant. It looks as if they 
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had them. Both are too big men to be sacked. Now 
that we do not behead, we have to promote, or at any 
rate provide for, the public man who is a difficulty. A 
large turn-about in the Cabinet gave a chance of getting 
Mr. Runciman away from education which was 
promptly seized; and we must say nobody objected. 
Now, at last, something has turned up which could 
with decency be offered to Sir Robert and he be removed 
from education too. To move him was a much tougher 
job, a much bigger business. Ministers are fleeting 
things at best. Sir Robert was a fixture. However, 
he has gone at last. The N. U. T. can now be still. 
Has it not shown its power? Has it not humbled the 
Government ? 

We should like to ask the Government, did Sir Robert 
Morant want to leave the Board of Education? Was 
no pressure put upon him? 

It would be rather interesting, too, if one could dive 
into the minds of ministers or into the collective 
mind of the Government and know what they were 
thinking about Sir Robert leaving the Board of Educa- 
tion. Are they very sorry that this strong man is gone? 
Is Mr. Pease sorry? Or is he hoping to have a more 
pliable instrument as permanent secretary? We have 
heard it said that the appointment of Mr. Pease to the 
Board of Education was proof that the Government 
did not contemplate another Education Bill. We are 
not sure that the appointment of Sir Robert away from 
that Board does not rather show the opposite. Too 
good a man is sometimes a difficulty. His way of 
seeing weak points is awkward. 

Frankly, on the whole we are not satisfied that Sir 
Robert Morant’s leaving the Board of Education is a 
perfectly straightforward move on the part of the 
Government. We are not satisfied there is nothing 
behind it. Itis a grave matter for the State, and it is 
not idle curiosity to ask these questions. We are sus- 
picious because there is reason for suspicion, No 
doubt, it would be said we are busy with a mare’s nest. 
Ulterior or side motive could, of course, be denied. It 
could hardly be admitted. We may be wrong—we hope 
we are—but we should like the matter to be threshed 
out. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 


it is to be hoped that in the appalling confusion and 

hell-din raised about us by Illegal Taxes, Robbery 
of Servant-Girls, Home Rule, and Disestablishment, we 
shall not lose sight of perhaps the greatest danger of 
all—the rapid approach of universal adult suffrage. If 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Bath meant anything, it 
meant that the distinction of sex is to be deleted from 
our Franchise Acts, and that women are to vote on the 
same terms as men at Parliamentary elections. The 
Prime Minister has told us what in his opinion those 
terms should be, namely, bare residence for a short 
period in the same area, but he has added, quite 
explicitly, that he means males, not females. Mr. Lloyd 
George, of course, goes one better, and has discovered a 
simpler and wider basis for the franchise than rating, 
or residence, namely, ‘‘ the possession of a soul’’. It 
is because women are possessed of souls, said our 
emotional Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we must 
give them votes, not yet aware (on 25 November) that 
his shameless attempt to sweep up their weekly pennies 
would be publicly denounced. A vote is of course a 
legal right enforceable in a court of law, and the qualifi- 
cation, if there is to be one, must be something known 
to the law. But I don’t suppose Mr. Lloyd George 
means anything at all, or knows what he means, when 
he talks about women’s souls... Have not black women 
souls as well as white? It is waste of time to discuss 
such sentimental nonsense, and I only mention it to warn 
people that our Chancellor of the Exchequer is not only 
driving us into bankruptcy, but going one better in the 
way of abstract rights than Rousseau and the Jaeobin 
Clubs. But bankruptcy and sentiment always go hand 
in hand. 


When, however, Mr. Lloyd George descends from: 
general to particular statements, we can venture to 
tackle him in our prosaic way. Rolling his moist eye 
over past history Mr. George asserts that women have 
always been less cruel than men, and ‘ that amid the 
welter of cruelty which through the ages filled the earth 
with the moaning of the tortured, one sex stood with 
unpolluted hands at the altar of mercy’’. Of course 
very few women in the past had much chance of standing 
anywhere: the three or four women who had power 
seem to me to have been so-so in the way of cruelty and 
lust—I mean Faustina, Lucretia Borgia, Catherine de 
Médicis, our own Bloody Mary, Elizabeth, and Catherine 
of Russia. The massacre of S. Bartholomew was 
planned and executed entirely by a woman 

Mr. Lloyd George’s next point is that women should 
be given votes because so many matters that used to 
be done by the husband and wife for themselves and their 
children are now to be done by, the State. Indeed, it 
is too true, and here is an interesting list of State duties 
by a State Socialist : ‘‘ The housing problem, sanitation 
of houses, feeding of children, provision for old age and 
sickness, sobriety and temperance treatment, cure, nurs- 
ing and prevention of disease ’’, all these, ‘* which 
formerly men and women helped each other individually 
to deal with’’, have now, according to Mr. George, 
** been lifted into the sphere of law "’, i.e. into the hands 
of a Government Inspector or Commissioner. And in 
order that the right sort of laws may be passed on these 
subjects of domestic economy, women are to vote, and 
(Il understand) to be voted for. Why? Because British 
women are such splendid house-managers, such bright, 
busy, cleanly, saving bodies, such good cooks and 
washerwomen, that without their votes in choosing 
members and without their advice on the very benches 
of Parliament, good laws on drains, disease, ventilation, 
feeding, education, etc., cannot be passed. But is that 
so in fact? In a parallel column of the ‘‘ Times ’’ to 
that reporting Mr. George’s diplomatic eulogy of the 
genius of the English housewife, I find a speech at 
Brighton by Lord George Hamilton, who was the chair- 
man of the last Poor Law Cormmission and for many 
vears chairman of the London School Board, stating 
from a recent report that ‘‘ of all the elementary school 
children in this country 30 or 40 per cent. were suffer- 
ing from dirty heads ’’. This is rather shocking ; but 
more shocking still is the description of the darkness, 
and dirt, and squalor of the ‘‘ foul dens ’’ which Mr. 
Lloyd George reads out to us as typical working-men’s 
homes in many towns. I am as anxious as Mr. Lloyd 
George can be to clean the foul dens and the foul heads : 
but I should much prefer that the mothers should do it 
themselves instead of having it done by Government 
officers ; and I quite fail to see the logic by which the 
existence of the foul dens and the foul heads is made 
into a reason for giving votes to the mothers. Nay, is 
il not notorious that it is because the wives and mothers 
of British working-men are not good housewives, are 
not clean, can not cook, and do not manage the little 
household with tenderness and skill and economy, that 
we have all this drunkeness and disease, and that we 
require all this social and sanitary legislation? Intem- 
perance is quickly disappearing, and slums are rapidly 
receding before the advance of enlightenment—the 
change in London alone during the last fifteen years 
has been marvellous. These things have been done 
without women’s votes, and they will be done no faster 
because of women’s votes. Surely after Wednesday’s 
meeting of domestic servants at the Albert Hall, Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot pretend that the franchise is 


necessary to enable women to defend their rights! Here. 


were some 10,000 women gathered together to protect, 
in perfectly articulate fashion, their weekly pennies from 
the tax-collector, and not a Parliamentary vote amongst 
them! And, unless I am much mistaken, these voteless 
women will save not only themselves but a great many 
male voters from one of the most dishonest and insane 
financial schemes ever proposed in any country. After 
that Albert Hall meeting I am almost persuaded to 
give women votes—but no! an obstinate rationality 


. prevents me. 
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The truth is the female vote, whether limited or un- 


limited, will always add to the irrational vote, which is 


large enough already. Nine women out of ten are 
absolutely ignorant of the subject-matter of government, 
though they can judge well enough the meaning of an 
insurance tax of 3d. a week. But with regard to 99 per 
cent. of the questions that come before Parliament they 
are not only ignorant, but uninterested. Another very 
important fact to be remembered at this moment is that 
the enfranchisement of women would double the power 
of the priesthood in Ireland, and would largely increase 
clerical influence of all kinds in Scotland, Wales, and 
England. It is calculated that the removal of the 
present restrictions as to residence, occupation and 
ownership will raise the number of male voters to 
11,000,000. On Mr. Lloyd George’s basis of absolute 
equality (including married women), the number of 
female voters will at least be equal. Are we prepared 
for an electorate of 22,000,000, which is about three 
times the present electorate? That will mean at least 
treble the expense. The average cost of a borough elec- 
tion is now £700; of a county £1500; the expense will 
be raised to £2100 for a borough; £4500 for a county. 
Doubtless the public will pay the returning officers’ 
expenses, but they are only about a sixth of the expendi- 
ture, most of which is for printing, bill-posting, and hire 
of halls. Where will candidates be found to spend three 
or four thousand pounds every five years, and to undergo 
the terrible fatigue of fighting constituencies no one of 
which will contain less than 30,000 electors? Verily, 
Ireland is taking a terrible revenge! And how clever, 
how characteristically clever of the Church of Rome to 
choose a Welsh Nonconformist as her instrument ! 


THE CITY. 


TT Stock Exchange is passing through a very 
dreary period. Public interest in the markets is 
negligible and business consists almost entirely of 
minor speculative transactions between professionals, 
which is really another form of the unsatisfactory game 
of ‘“‘dog eat dog’’. In these circumstances the 
necessity for ‘‘ reform’’ on the Stock Exchange has 
come once more to the surface. It always crops up 
in dull times, the last occasion on which serious attention 
was given to it being just before the rubber boom. 
The ‘‘ House ’”’ is overcrowded; there is not enough 
business to go round, and competition between brokers 
has cut commissions so fine that the business is not 
remunerative. Such is the burden of current argument ; 
and the Committee is bringing forward proposals for 
a fixed scale of minimum brokerage charges and for 


- curtailing the steady increase of membership. These 


are primarily matters of purely domestic importance 
for the Stock Exchange, but- they are of some interest 
to the public, who op the whole will probably welcome 
a fixed scale of commissions, while any rule which 
helps to eliminate a certain undesirable element in the 
““ House’? would prove generally beneficial. In gilt- 
edged stocks dulness gave way to weakness on the 
revival of rumours as to the issue of a heavy Navy Loan. 
The Home Railway market still stolidly ignores good 
traffics.. The best that can be said is that the undertone 
is strong; but there will be no increase in dealings 
until the labour question has been settled. 

American railroad stocks remain under the cloud of 
politics. On Tuesday next Mr. Taft will deal with the 
Trust question ina Message to Congress and will most 
probably recommend the passing of a Federal Incor- 
poration Act, which would bring all companies, doing 
inter-State business, under the direct supervision of the 
Federal Administration instead of being controlled by 
the laws of the State in which the company is incor- 
porated. On the other hand, it may be noted that steel 
trade conditions are improving, and as the steel trade 
is regarded as the barometer of national prosperity 
it may be that the turn of the tide is at hand. The 
big financial interests are anxious to see quotations 
improve; but they are severely handicapped by the 
political agitations against the Trusts, and in this 


connexion their strongest favourable argument is that 
Mr. Taft has done his worst; he has attacked the 
biggest of all the Trusts, and his further performances 
can only be side-shows. Still, the public is not buying 
stocks. 

Canadian Pacifics came in for renewed inquiry after 
the deduction of the dividend of 24, which made the 
stock appear relatively cheap. The working statement 
for October gave an increase of $176,000 in net 
earnings, making for the four months to date an expan- 
sion of profits of $784,000. Grand Trunk stocks have 
scarcely moved. The net profit increase of the com- 
pany for the four months since 1 July is £95,150 
against a decrease of £72,050 a year ago, and guesses 
are already being made as to the probable dividend to be 
declared in the spring on the third preference stock. 
At least 2 per cent. is being talked of, which would 
compare with $ per cent. for 1910. 

A feature of the latter part of the week was an 
inquiry for Argentine railway stocks in anticipation of 
bumper crops. As the floating supply in this market, 
as in many others, is very small, prices responded 
promptly. In the Industrial department London 
General Omnibus stock continued in demand in expec- 
tation that the annual report will show large allocations 
for depreciation. The quotation is, however, too high 
now for conservative investors. The Mining markets 
are still discussing the East Rand affair. The com- 
pany is to be placed under the direct control of the 
Central Mining Corporation. 

As regards Rhodesian concerns, it is regretted that 
Dr. Hans Sauer’s ill-health should have necessitated 
his retirement from various directorates, especially as 
many shareholders were looking forward to his speech 
at the meeting of the Amalgamated Properties Com- 
pany. 

An issue of 160,000 £1 shares at 2s. 6d. premium is 
being made by the Eileen Alannah Mining Company ; 
shareholders in Willoughby’s Consolidated and the 
Surprise Gold Mining Company are to be allowed to 
participate to the extent of one share for every fifteen 
held in either company, the balance being subscribed 
for by the British South Afriea Company and 
Willoughby’s Consolidated. Reports are given with 
the prospectus showing the great potential value of the 
mine. 

The National Bituminous Coal and Coke Company, of 
Columbia, U.S.A., offers $1,000,000 First Mortgage 
6 per cent. Gold Bonds at 95 per cent. It is said that 
the company’s coal is ‘‘ the superior quality coal of the 
United States ’’, and the annual net profits over three 
years to 30 June 1911 are shown to be equal to nearly 
two and a half times the interest on the present issue, 
which is being made for development purposes. 


THE DEAR OLD CHARLEY CENSORSHIP. 
By Joun PaLmer. 


the last fourteen days our British censor- 

ship of stage plays has been conspicuously exhibit- 
ing the qualities which make it alternately the butt and 
the despair of everyone who cares for decent drama. 
A week ago. the censorship came into notice as an insti- 
tution mildly ridiculous. We had just heard of Mr. 
Redford’s objection to an incident in Mr. Oscar Asche’s 
production of ‘‘ Kismet ’’ at the Garrick Theatre. This 
incident had already been repeated two hundred and 
fifty times. The King and Queen had witnessed it. 
Thousands of people had seen it without an idea that 
it was subversive of public morals. Suddenly the 
Censor discovers it is objectionable, with the result that 
it will henceforth be repeated in exactly the same way 
as hitherto, except that everyone’s attention will be 
drawn to the fact that the Censor thinks it indecent. In 
other words, the performance will be continued, only 
the indecency will be ostentatiously marked by the pains 
taken to be sure it is not there. This incident shows 
up notably one of the weaknesses of the Censorship as 
it is at present worked. Why has the Censor just made 
himself ridiculous by objecting to a performance that has 
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already taken place two hundred and fifty times? 
Simply because it is one of the absurd traditions of the 
Censor’s office to judge of the decency or indecency of 
plays and other forms of entertainment merely from 
reading a book of the words. What he now objects to in 
‘* Kismet ’’ is not part of the text. No one could 
possibly tell from the mere text of half the soi-disant 
plays produced in London whether they were likely to 
be indecent or not as presented on the stage. It depends 
on how the players read their parts, and in many cases 
on what they put into them after the play has passed. 
All this is perfectly obvious. But our Censorship takes 
no account of it. 

The true history of this affair is difficult to discover ; 
but enough of the matter is known to show up very 
clearly the irresponsible, subterrene fashion in which the 
Censor’s office is performed. It appears that 
‘* Kismet ’’ has been through the provinces, and that 
one or more local gentlemen, accustomed to perform the 
office of Mr. Meyer in out-of-the-way places, went to 
the play, and objected to an extremely beautiful and 
entirely inoffensive incident of the production. I am 
afraid we must assume that these gentlemen were of 
mean intelligence, and extremely unfortunate in their 
friends. They had learned from their experience of life 
and from dealing with their fellows that what George 
Meredith has called the ‘* unassisted flesh’’ is some- 
thing never to be mentioned or approached except by 
way of a story after dinner on a distended stomach. 
Naturally on seeing ‘‘ Kismet ’’, and on thinking the 
thoughts inspired within them by the spectacle, they 
remembered that there was a Censor in Britain. They 
accordingly wrote him a letter; and in due time Mr. 
Asche was informed by way of Mr. Bourchier that cer- 
tain gentlemen in the provinces were scandalised by 
the appearance of so-and-so clad in so-and-so—followed 
a list of the garments. Assuming these suppositions 
to be correct (they cannot be far wrong), we are now in 
a position to realise the kind of office it is which Mr. 
Redford holds. Mr. Redford officially finds this thing 
objectionable, and braves incidentally a storm of ridicule, 
simply because he has received a letter from Mr. Brown 
of West Bromwich. Fortunately, the actual incident is 
unimportant; but its unimportance is an accident. 
The fact stands that if Mr. Brown of West Bromwich 
chooses to think uncleanly of an incident in any play, 
however harmless and necessary the incident and how- 
ever sincere and important the play, he may write 
privately to the officer of a secret tribunal, and compel 
the public that wants the play as it is to accept the 
play as he thinks it ought to be. ; 

A week ago I would have written further of this inci- 
dent, and would have had something to say of the 
exhibition of incompetence shown by the Censor in his 
dealings with ‘‘La Vierge Folle’’ at the Coronet 
Theatre. But these things pale ineffectually beside the 
news incredibly confirmed on Monday last of Mr. Charles 
Brookfield’s appointment to be co-Censor with Mr. 
Redford. This appointment is an affront to public 
manners. It affects the impartial observer as though 
~—shall we say ?—Mr. Asquith had leaped the despatch 
box, and, in default of argument, had smacked Mr. 
Bonar Law in the face. The Lord Chamberlain has 
publicly put out his tongue at the men who were unfor- 
tunate enough to disagree with him, and to criticise 
his office at the time of the Royal Commission. Morally 
the whole case against the British Censor as presented 
before that commission was that he banned plays like 
** Blanco Posnet ’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ”’ 
~-the most fiercely moral plays of this generation ; and 
let through with mechanical precision plays which 
treated of sex dishonestly and furtively, plays written 
and produced for the pleasure of men like Mr. Brown 
of West Bromwich. Now Mr. Brookfield is familiar 
to playgoers as a dramatic author who gave to the 
people of London a play entitled ‘‘ Dear Old Charley ”’. 
Whether he wrote the play himself, or merely adapted 
it, does not greatly matter. “Dear Old Charley ”’, 


which Mr. McKenna of the Home Office seems so 
greatly to admire, is contemptible in workmanship and 
empty of wit. I am not sure that even Mr. Brown of 


West Bromwich would not find it lacking in good taste. 
To put it plainly, the play is merely dirty—the dirtiest of 
its kind. Witnesses before the Royal Commission re- 
peatedly alluded to it as exactly the kind of play which 
the Censor, if he were to be of any real use at all as 
a guardian of public morals, would refuse to pass. For 
the benefit of those who had the good fortune to 
miss seeing it I need only say that this production of 
Mr. Brookfield dealt with the stale pseudo-comicalities 
of the treacherous crony who commits adultery with 
his friend’s wife. The story was nodded and winked 
at you. You were dug familiarly in the ribs, the implica- 
tion being that, if you could not somehow manage to 
smirk at this abominably suggestive and wearily silly 
performance, you were necessarily a Puritan and an 
outsider. The Lord Chamberlain’s answer to all that 
was said of this play before the Royal Commission is 
to make the author co-Censor with Mr. Redford. Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Barker, whose opinion of the kind of 
play Mr. Brookfield writes is as well-known as Mr. 
Brookfield’s opinion of the plays Mr. Shaw. and Mr. 
Barker write, will after January next have to take their 
plays to the author of ‘‘ Dear Old Charley’; and 
the author of ‘‘ Dear Old Charley ”’ will then consider 
whether they are fit for production. The author of 
‘* Dear Old Charley ’’, in partnership with Mr. Red- 
ford, will hold the men who in the interests of clean 
writing have witnessed against him, in the hollow of 
his hand. 

But this is not the worst of the matter. In the 
‘* National Review ’’ for November last there appeared 
an article by Mr. Brookfield, in which he set down his 
views on the present state of drama in Great Britain. 
As the views of a private individual they were of no 
importance. They were not, perhaps, uninteresting as 
revealing to us the state of mind of the amiable fogev 
who thinks that British drama expired outright on the 
first production in London of ‘*‘ A Doll’s House ”’; and 
who can see nothing but decay and ruin of the stage 
in the growing popularity of ‘‘ repertory tosh’”’ in 
London and the provinces. _ I believe Mr. Brookfield 
said outright in that article that no play of any value 
or importance had been produced in this country during 
the last twenty vears. This article, which did not at 
the time make disagreeable reading, is now become 
a document of fearful menace. We must regard it as 
the declaration of faith with which Mr. Brookfield is 
about to set out upon his career as censor of public 
morals. We know now not only that plays like ‘*‘ Dear 
Old Charley ’’ will pass unquestioned, as indeed they 
always have passed; but also that any play dealing 
seriously with any matter of public or private morality 
will on principle be reckoned as a play of the unhealthy 


or decadent sort, and that the scales will in advance. 


be weighted against it. A play with Mr. Barker’s 
name on the front page .will be suspect before a leaf 
has been turned. Any passage that Mr. Brookfield 
does not understand will have put upon it the worst 
possible construction of which the author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Charley ’’ is capable. Is it wonderful that many people 
are still incredible as to this appointment being seriously 
intended? Many, in fact, are building upon the 
assumption that the censorship cannot and is not meant 
to survive it. They think they see in this appointment 
a jest of the Lord Chamberlain, who in weariness of 
the obloquy of his office, hereby intends to cover the 
censorship with ridicule, and ultimately to laugh it out 
of existence. I am afraid this is much too good to be 
believed. Certainly there was nothing in the least sug- 
gestive of humour in the Lord Chamberlain’s solemn- 
foolish message delivered by Mr. McKenna to the House 
of Commons on Thursday evening. No; the appoint- 
ment is a deliberate insult and a deliberate threat to 
every author, manager, and actor who is in touch with 
the clean, young theatre of to-day, and a deliberate 
affront to the Royal Commission which sat not many 
months ago. That Commission was appointed to 
suggest a remedy for the admittedly unsatisfactory state 
of things which hampered what was best and encour- 
aged what was worst in British drama. Mr. 
Brookfield’s appointment gives this state of things aa 
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express sanction by putting into a position of trust a 
man avowedly prejudiced against anything of the nature 
of severe criticism of life, and avowedly lenient towards 
the aphrodisiac plays with which he himself is so 
conspicuously associated. 

The appointment of Mr. Brookfield has almost put it 
out of my power to write coherently of an event which 
otherwise would have been worth noticing at some 
length—I mean the performance of Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s ‘‘ Pains and Penalties’’ at a_ private 
meeting of the Pioneer Players. It is difficult to 
feel very keenly about Mr. Housman’s misfortune 
with the Censor touching this particular play. Mr. 
Housman has ably edited a sorry piece of history, and 
for his trouble has received more in the way of advertise- 
ment than any man can possibly deserve. Moreover, 
his misfortune has enabled him to see probably a more 
brilliant performance of his play than would in the 
ordinary way have been practicable. I would console 
him for the large audiences of which the Lord 
Chamberlain has deprived him by assuring him that 
the memory of Queen Caroline will not greatly lose by 
the suppression of his vindication. The intention was 
chivalrous ; but to the cold observer it has missed the 
object by being a little too carefully aimed. The story 
would have been .better told by one who could bring 
himself to write less spitefully of a family which in the 
days of Brougham was admittedly distinguished above 
its merits. Certainly the story should have been told by 
one who had never in his life heard of such a dreadful 
thing as ‘*‘ man-made law ’’. 


ALL ABOUT DANCING. 
By Fitson Younc. 


(7 would like to think that all the interest which 

has been taken in the revival of spectacular danc- 
ing in London represented something more than a social 
craze, and that it would have a wider influence on our 
English ideas of harmony and beauty of movement 
than can be exerted in the parochial area of the west 
of London. If I had the means of Mr. Carnegie, or 
even a small proportion of his means, I would like to 
subsidise magnificent performances of the Russian ballet 
in such places as Manchester and Glasgow and Liver- 
pool and Leeds, where the sense of beauty in the public 
is sadly undeveloped and, instead of being educated, 
is constantly being degraded by the sight of ugliness 
in every form; where even the faces of the people in 
the street tend to become sharp and ugly in the course of 
the struggle for a livelihood in such a gloomy environ- 
ment. It is a pity that such influences are usually 
exerted on the people who need them least; for I do 
not think that the ordinary Covent Garden audience 
needs any encouragement in the cultivation of things 
agreeable to the outer senses. But one begins to be 
doubtful about the influence of artificial expositions of 
beauty. | Even here in London, and even at Covent 
Garden itself, one had an opportunity the other evening 
of seeing how people can continue to tolerate quite bad 
things, although the example of better things is before 
their eves. I went to see the opera ‘* Tannhauser ’’, 
for which I have a rather uncritical affection, and I 
went early in order to see, with the beautiful ballets of 
the Russian dancers fresh in my mind, the Covent 
Garden edition of the great Venusberg ballet. The 
curtain rose; and to the accompaniment of the most 
delicious and sensuous ballet music that has ever been 
written the dread scenes to which we are all too accus- 
tomed were presented. Groups of nymphs and 
bacchantes stepped gently and in strict time in a move- 
ment which Wagner’s stage directions describe as a 
‘‘tumultuous dance’’, when the bacchantes ‘‘ wildly 
dart through the groups of nymphs and_ tender 
couples, inciting them to a frantic excitement’. 
Bacchic frenzy, wild tumult—these are the things 
that are commanded; but the meekness of the 
actual result could hardly be imagined. The 
satyrs trotted gently in like a troupe of sulky 
but obedient lions from a menagerie; each seized 
his nymph; and the couples slowly heaved their 


arms up and down in time to the music in a representa- 
tion of what was supposed to be a frantic struggle. The 
gauze cloth (poor Wagner’s rosy clouds) was let down, 
and the three Graces posed before Venus and Tann- 
hauser. Such Graces I hope never to see again. There 
must have been a dozen young women in the Russian 
ballet any three of whom would have been delighted to 
come on for five pounds apiece, and in beautiful and 
simple Greek draperies make those slow and charming 
gestures by which the attention of Venus and Tann- 
hauser is drawn to the loves of the gods. But no; 
three plain women, dressed in what looked like bundles 
of cheese-cloth, raised and dropped their arms, pointed 
vaguely, and turned slowly round for the required 
number of times, and then huddled off to the wings. 
And when the gauze cloth went up again, and Wagner’s 
delightful idea of a series of tableaux representing all 
the loves of the gods and goddesses began to be repre-- 
sented, all was as we know it only too well—not for- 
getting the waggish swan which approaches Leda in 
# manner totally indescribable. And then that dread 
moment when Venus rolls off the structure, half cata- 
falque and half operating-couch, on which her propor- 
tions have so far been concealed, and staggers towards 
the centre of the stage in all her formidable solidity, 
while Tannhauser addresses an impassioned song to the 
conductor of the orchestra—I need not expatiate on it, 
it is too serious a thing to be funny about. (This hap» 
pened the night I was there; but I believe that at 
subsequent performances there was another and a 
charming Venus.) It was not entirely the same 
audience that frequents the Russian dancers which came 


to see ‘‘ Tannhauser ’’, but it was partly the same ; and’ 


how people who ‘‘ adore ’’ the one can tolerate the other 
is a subject for rather depressing speculation. Appar- 
ently the influence of the Russian ballet had gone for 
nothing at all. The ballet of ‘‘ Tannhauser ’’, which 
Wagner intended to be ‘‘ an epitome of everything the 
highest dancing and mimic art can offer, a wild yet 
seductive chaos of movement and grouping ’’, could 
hardly have been more badly presented if it had been 
hastily got up by Sunday-school scholars to adorn their 
annual treat. 

It is of no use merely to receive light ; one must also 
reflect it. It is of no use to have our critical faculties 
trained, our sense of motive harmony quickened, if we 
do not try to apply our new knowledge to those parts 
of life in which it is most needed. An enormous sum 
of money has recently been spent on dancing; and if 
it is to have no result other than the momentary delight 
of the senses it is money badly wasted. This is an 
opportune moment, therefore, for the appearance of a 
book dealing soberly and comprehensively with the 
whole art of public dancing ; and such a book appears 
this very week under the title of ‘‘ Modern Dancing 
and Dancers ’’, by J. E. Crawford Flitch, M.A. (Why 
M.A.?) This book covers the whole ground of danc- 
ing, including the ancient and modern attitudes 
towards the dance, the rise of the ballet, the revival of 
classical dancing, the Russian and English ballets, 
Oriental and Spanish dancing, morris dancing, and a 
somewhat ecstatic chapter on the future of the dance. 
The book is published by Grant Richards, it is admir- 
ably illustrated by photographs printed in tone and in 
colour, is handsomely laid out-in quarto form, and 
is excellent valueu for seven-and-sixpence. It is no 
piece of journalistic compilation, but an honest and 
scholarly study of the subject, useful in this, among 
other things, that it reminds us that the present cult of 
dancing is not really new, but merely the revival of 
a taste which periodically makes its appearance in life. 
Our generation has perhaps already forgotten that Loie 
Fuller, who was born in Chicago and who as “ The 
Western Temperance Prodigy ’’ gave temperance lec- 
tures at the age of two, created a craze for dancing 
which was probably even greater than that which we 
are in the thick of at present, and that Taglioni, Elssler, 
Grisi, and Kate Vaughan were, each in her own day, 
the centre of a furore comparable with that with which 
we honour Pavlova, Nijinsky, Mordkin, and Karsavina. 
The hope for the present enthusiasm is that the great 
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dancers now combine the classical and ballet schools 
with the glories of music and scene-painting—a com- 
bination which, without poetry and song, provides that 
kind of fusion of the arts of which Wagner dreamed. 
And I hope, since it was Wagner who wrote so much 
about it, and laboured so hard to achieve it on his own 
grand scale, that he will be honoured one of these days 
by a really splendid and noble performance of his 
‘*Tannhauser ”’ ballet. With the quite simple issue 
between Tannhauser and Venus represented by dancing 
instead of by recitative, it would make an entertainment 
before which even the glories of ‘‘ Scheherazade ”’ 
would pale. 

A large proportion of Mr. Flitch’s book is naturally 
devoted to the dancing of the present, and there are 
detailed studies of all our favourites of the moment, 
from Maud Allan to Nijinsky. Unfortunately it seems 
almost impossible for anyone to write a book like this, 
concentrating his attention on one art, without his sense 
of proportion being endangered. The chapter on the 
future of the dance is the least valuable in the book, 
and in its implied suggestion that the dance contains 
the solution of almost all the problems, artistic and 
otherwise, that beset us, one is reminded of some of 
those murky and very German prose lucubrations of 
Wagner, when he pictured music, allied to poetry and 
pantomime, ecoming a kind of semi-divine Being, 
which would iead the Folk of bthe world across 
desert sands of slavery into liberty and_ light, 
and so on. Mr. Flitch is not so bad as that, 
but when he _ savs that the choreographer of 
genius, when he has realised the lavish abun- 
dance of his material, ‘‘ will pour into it like a molten 
flood all that there is in the brimming life of our day 
to fire, to madden, to delight, and to rive the heart ’’, 
he is—well, let us say, exaggerating a little. I do not 
want to be pessimistic, but that was the kind of thing 
that Wagner said when he was making a new tradition 
for the operatic stage; and we still have the stout, 
lolloping German women, the homely nymphs, the meek, 
ill-nourished satyrs, the joyless bacchantes, and the 
shabby Graces in cheese-cloth. These madden and rive, 
but they’do not fire nor delight us. 

Mr. Flitch, however, is generally far above that level. 
I hope there is a kind of progress in art as in other 
things; 1 am not sure; but certainly if our new interest 
in dancing is to be of use to us in England, his book, 
as an exposition and commentary, will have its worthy 
share in the work. 


TWO OLD-FASHIONED MUSICIANS. 
By Jonn F. Runciman. 

“Z ne principal curse of music in England for a cen- 

tury has been Mr. Podsnap. The gentleman 
who thought that by waving his hands he waved a thing 
out of existence is still rampant in music. Sir Charles 
Stanford is a fair specimen of him. His ‘‘ Ode to Dis- 
cord’’ was intended to wave out of existence all the 
music he imagined he convicted of the crime of ‘‘ modern 
tendencies ’’ ; and I have n» doubt Sir Charles thinks it 
is gone for ever. It might be, for any hint of its 
influence to be seen in his own music—or for that matter 
in the music of any Of the Academics. They produce 
their ‘‘ novelties ’’, and one hears again and again the 
ancient tags and clichés, until at last we are convinced 
that they really can have nothing new to say—else surely 
they would seize upon the newer means of expression 
invented for them by such men as Strauss, Elgar, 
and Delius. This is my excuse—or rather, reason— 
for leaving unnoticed so many of their achievements. 
What is there to notice? Only this, that they lay 
bricks as bricks have been laid ever since there were 
brickstolay. I, hungrily hunting after something fresh 
to provoke my pen, cannot find the one thing wanted ; 
so sadly I lay programmes of new works on one side and 
turn to something old that yet remains everlastingly 
young. This week, for instance, I should like to have 
written at length on Cowen’s ‘‘ The Veil’’, sung for the 
first time in London some time back ; but alas ! it cannot 


be done. Not to appear to Podsnap it away, I shall 
say something about it, but not much. 

First, however, let me pass a remark about something 
decidedly new—a kind of singing that has recently come 
in. A little while and we shall have the megaphone 
in use whenever a famous prima donna sings at 
a big concert. This delightful, dainty little machine, 
perched on a fiddler’s stand, would enable a singer, 
without much wear and tear of her larynx, to deafen 
the most hardened concert-goers. Do these soprano 
ladies really suppose that blatant modern orchestras 
have so dulled our ears that we cannot hear unless 
they scream? At the Queen’s Hall orchestra’s con- 
cert Madame Ackte sang well, at times divinely 
well—and it may be freely admitted that she 
was singing against Strauss’ orchestra as Strauss 
employs it in the last act of ‘* Salomé ’’—but her display 
of power was, to speak as speak the vulgar, enough to 
take one’s head off. When the orchestra gave her a 
fair chance nothing could have been finer. But she 
would not accept defeat at the composer’s hands: as 
as soon as the orchestra was piled on she piled on voice ; 
and the result was something that I don’t think has 
occurred in or out of a concert-hall since the days re- 
ferred to by Mr. Montague Tigg, when Hercules might 
swing his club round in every possible direction and not 
prevent the cats making a most infernal row on the roofs 
of the houses at nights. 

Something must be said, in passing, about Sir 
Edward: Elgar’s appearance as conductor of the 
Symphony orchestra. Some composers cannot be trusted 
with their own music and some conductors should not 
be trusted with any music at all; and I fear Sir Edward 
must be placed in this second category. He whipped 
and beat the ‘‘ Mastersingers ’’ overture as if it had been 
an obstinate donkey and couldn’t be made to go, whereas 
as a matter of fact it seemed likely to go very well 
indeed until he interfered. Of his own violin concerto 
I need only remark that it is already old. Kreisler 
made the most of it, as he ought, considering the 
number of times he has played it; but his skill, fire 
and delicacy are largely wasted on such material. I am 
unacquainted with the printed score, but I feel confident 
he does not play all the passages the composer has 
written. Sir Edward is a fiddler and ought to know 
what is effective in bravura work, and he fails from 
sheer lack of invention. Passage writing for a 
virtuoso is by no means easy: Mendelssohn came to 
hopeless grief when he tried, whether for piano or for 
violin or for ‘cello, and Elgar’s failure need not surprise 
us. I still find the whole concerto rather chilly and 
dreary. In spite of the modernity of the harmonies the 
spirit is throughout old-fashioned; and in these times 
when the up-to-date progressions of to-day are out-of- 
date to-morrow the withering process will go on with 
astonishing rapidity. A jerky, galvanic, thin, poor 
rendering of Brahms’ F symphony was followed by 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Die Ideale ’’. It was intended to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the composer’s birth. This 
particular symphonic poem is not to my mind the 
best of Liszt’s achievements, though by no means the 
worst. Its two faults are the faults of all his music: 
poverty of thematic material and absence of any real 
development. The transmogrification of themes is not 
development, though it may be a very great help : merely 
to change the notes of a theme, lengthening one and 
shortening another, to vary the intervals between the 
notes—as for instance altering C-D to C-E—to use 
different harmonies—these things may mean not real 
development but “‘ progress backward ’’. That certainly 
is the result in Liszt’s case : the music does not increase 
in interest ; the climaxes are arbitrary, forced augmen- 
tations of tone-volume; when all is over we are not a 
step further on than we were when we started, and we 
may feel not a little fatigued. Of course, the work had 
a certain interest. Not much of Liszt’s music is heard 
in England nowadays, though we still hear a good deal 
about it, and we had the happiness of hearing some of 
Wagner’s themes as they were before Wagner picked 
them up and by magical touches turned lead into gold. 
A peculiar effect towards the end of ‘‘ Die Ideale ’’ was 
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a combination of the Mime subject with that of the 
allegretto in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise’’. With- 
out doubt Wagner got a number of hints from Liszt, but 
they were hints of the sort that Scarlatti got from 
his cat when it walked over the harpsichord keys, or 
Beethoven from the tapping of the woodpecker, the sort 
anyone can get from a steam-engine’s whistle or other 
accidental sound or noise. It is true also that Wagner 
used theme-metamorphosis a good deal, but always 
with dramatic purpose, always to carry on the sweep and 
interest of the music to an intenser climax, always, in a 
word, to develop the music. Perhaps the term sym- 
phonic poem describes ‘‘ Die Ideale’’ better than some 
others of Liszt’s works : they ought rather to be called 
dramatic or theatrical symphonies or fantasias. But 
Liszt’s fame does not rest on his compositions but on 
the enthusiastic generosity that made him slave so 
energetically, and for so long, to rescue music from the 
mire into which every art drops immediately enthusiasm 
dies out. 

After much preliminary paragraphing Sir Frederic 
Cowen’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Veil ’’, was given, for the first 
time in London, on 30 October. I am not concerned 
here with the reception it had at Queen’s Hall, though 
in view of the criticism I have to pass it is only fair 
to say it was eminently favourable. The work was 
given every chance. The Symphony orchestra played 
admirably ; the Cardiff festival choir sang with spirit and 
often considerable beauty ; the soloists (several of whom 
I cannot mention by name, since owing to the skilful 
arrangement of the programme it was impossible to 
know Who sung What) were in the lump excellent ; Sir 
Frederic himself conducted with discretion. The piece 
has been described as an oratorio and as other things; 
and really oratorio is as good a name as can be given 
to it unless we are prepared to call it a choral symphony 
or fantasia. If ‘‘ Gerontius ’’ is an oratorio then this 
is an oratorio: the same quasi-dramatic, quasi-descrip- 
tive element pervades both; in neither is the dramatic 
interest strong enough to carry the thing through with- 
out the aid of much purely descriptive music. ‘‘ The 
Veil ’’ cannot honestly be called a great work: it is a 
supremely tiresome work. The poem is largely cheap- 
jack rubbish, very pretentious, very slovenly in work- 
manship, and without a flash of new light, a sign of the 
play of a fresh temperament,on a problem as old as man’s 
thinking faculty, the great problem, what we are, whence 
we came, whither we are going, and who ‘‘threw down 
the ball’’. Where so many mighty artists had been 
before, Robert Buchanan was scarcely the man to create 
anything at once new, true and beautiful ; but here, as in 
so much of his verse-making, he contrived to pull off a 
showy imitation. Sir Frederic has not made precisely 
the best selection possible from the ‘‘ Book of Orm’”’, 
but he has chosen verses that may please the same public 
that likes a poem much superior from every point 
of view, a poem which is a poem, ‘‘The Dream of 
Gerontius.’’. Indeed I conjecture that had not Elgar’s 
‘** Gerontius ’’ ‘‘ caught on ’’ we never should have 
heard of ‘‘ The Veil’’. Sir Frederic Cowen knows 
his public and writes frankly, and creditably, for the 
market—the best market there is in England. A certain 
tunefulness, ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ harmonies used im the old- 
fashioned way, comic-opera choral effects—for instance, 
the whispered chorus—pretty orchestration, a good deal 
of organ and sometimes a good deal of noise—these are 
the elements that may make ‘‘ The Veil ’’ a catch to the 
larger choral societies. In point of spontaneity and 
inspiration it reminds me of a saying of the mad gentle- 
man in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby *’, ‘‘ the tragic muse, when 
playing extemporaneously on the barrel organ before 
the East India Company ’’. It neither raises nor lowers 
Sir Frederic in my estimation : it excites no admiration, 
creates no surprise, is exactly what I expected of him. 
Had ‘‘ Gerontius’’ been very different, The Veil ”’ 
might have been very different or not written at all: it 
is a good piece of trade goods in any case, and that, 
I presume, is what Sir Frederic wanted to turn out. 

Mr. George Burgess has written a book which he 
calls ‘‘ My Musical Pilgrimage ’’. So far the pilgrimage 
has not been lengthy, but Mr. Burgess will undoubtedly 


go further. He has now reached the gramophone, an 
instrument for which I never have felt an ardent affec- 
tion. But Mr. Burgess will tell me I have not heard a 
perfect one or not in favourable circumstances. Well, I 
am prepared to listen when an. opportunity arises ; and 
in the meantime it must be admitted that the testimony 
Mr. Burgess brings forward is a little staggering. Sir 
Henry Wood, for example, told one of the biggest choirs 
he conducts that every member should buy a gramo- 
phone and study voice-production etc. by listening again 
and again to the records of the singing of really great 
artists. If the instrument has been so improved that 
this plan is practicable, then it undoubtedly has a future ; 
and I shall seriously think of studying singing myself. 
But first I must hear precisely the sort of gramophone 
Sir Henry recomm=nded. 


FRANCE versus LEMERRE. 
By Ernest DIMnet. 


Were would have thought that this sagest of men, 

M. Anatole France, this retired philosopher, 
who fears noise and commotion so much that he does 
not even attend the quiet Thursday afternoons of the 
French Academy, should be dragged out of his hiding- 
place into the clamorous Palais de Justice, and that 
week after week for nearly two months his name should 
be repeated by lawyers and journalists until it lost its 
individual significance and became synonymous with 
author while M. Lemerre’s became synonymous with 
publisher? Noman ought ever to think himself secure, 
and true wisdom is rather to get inured to everlasting 
fights than anxious to preserve one’s peace. Perhaps 
this is a Nemesis. Perhaps this would not have hap- 
pened, or at all events would have created less sensa- 
tion, if M. Anatole France had not been imprudent 
twice in his life and had not pushed out to sea once 
in Dreyfus’ boat and once in the Socialists’ ‘‘Argo”’. 
Then the idea which his books gave of him as the 
quietest of men would have been so well established that 
no amount of forensic wrangling could have induced us 
to remove the loving screens, shutters and hangings 
which our admiration had placed between his medita- 
tions and the world. 

In all the best France literature, in ‘‘ Pierre 
Noziére ’’, in ‘‘ Le Livre de Mon Ami”’, in ‘‘ Sylvestre 
Bonnard ’’, there is unparalleled perspicuity, but there 
is also something intimate and reticent, a sort of 
muffling atmosphere which suggests the days when the 
Parisian bourgeois lived in invisible houses up silent 
courts in untrodden streets like that rue Visconti in 
which Racine’s house awaits the fate which falls on all 
interesting houses in Paris one after the other. The 
romantic side of M. France’s life was its complete 
freedom from any spurious romanticism: no man was 
more directly in the lineage of Boileau and La Bruyére. 

We saw the little book-shop on the Quai Conti where 
Anatole France—still bearing his father’s name, 
Thibaut, and not the pseudonym he was soon going to 
make famous—divided his attention between rare old 
folios and interesting visitors; we followed the boy on 
his way to the Collége Stanislas along the narrowest 
and quietest lanes of the musty district ; we saw him 
taking in day after day the quaint scenes which the 
least toning down was to transform into the charming 
past and present of the ‘‘ Rétisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque ’’; then he became a pupil at the Ecole des 
Chartes, qualifying himself for accurate archeological 
dreaming ; then he became a librarian in the Senate 
House, in the impenetrable Luxembourg of Marie de 
Médicis with the eternal youthful beauty of the garden 
outside, and the life of the Latin Quarter beating all 
round. After that he was a famous man and a happy 
man—the one author apparently who not only knew 
no failures but never wrote anything but what he liked 
and was universally beloved and praised for it. What 
a delightful dream for M. France and for us! 

Now comes this unfortunate case, and also comes 
M. Lemerre the publisher, who with his querulous twang 
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dispels the vision and tries to substitute sour realities 


instead. ‘‘Oh yes! M. Thibaut; we have known him 
all his life. His father sold our books on the quai, 
a most honest capable man; we liked him very much. 
M. Thibaut the younger was in the shop all the time ; 
a very clever boy ; got all the prizes at his school. He 
did not take to bookselling, though; his father had to 
go to great expenses to keep him after he had left 
school. He was put to the Ecole des Chartes, some- 
where in the Rue de la Sorbonne, came out with a 
diploma, but the diploma brought nothing in. Our own 
house in the Passage Choiseul was full of literary men 
of note: M. Leconte de Lisle, M. Dierkx, M. Sully- 
Prud’homme; young Thibaut was always prowling 
about the premises trying to exchange one word with 
one, one word with the other. One day his father told 
us: My son is evidently destined for the trade, but my 
shop is too small for him, nothing like yours; take the 
lad with you. I am sure you won’t have to repent. 
We did take him, gentlemen, we did. He was to stay 
ten years with us and learn the business at the same 
time as he did congenial literary work. <A written 
agreement? No, indeed; he was just the son of the 
house. But he wrote for us, and we made agreements 
about that. He did pretty well. Slow, though; never 
ready for the dates appointed. He was years over an 
abridged edition of the ‘ Dictionary of Cooking ’; he 
was already about thirty, then, and wrote his own 
books, the ‘ Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque ’ among 
the rest, which we published. He delivered an essay 
on Moliére for an edition we had undertaken, three years 
after the time agreed. Finally, when his ten years were 
up, he knew everybody and was pretty well known; 
he got appointed to the Senate Library and left us, 
leaving also one or two of his agreements unfulfilled. 
This is truth, gentlemen. Now about the ‘ History 
of France.’ There was an agreement about that too. 
We were to pay in to M. Thibaut, or M. France as he 
called himself already, one thousand francs on the com- 
pletion of the first volume, and two thousand francs 
more when the whole manuscript was in our hands. As 
usual, M. Thibaut was late, but the three thousand 
franes were paid and the book is ours. M. France com- 
plains that we have waited thirty years to publish it, but 
we did not complain when he kept us waiting for the 
cookery book. The book is ours, and we publish it when 
it suits us. We know nothing of the so-called evolution 
of M. France. We have long ceased to publish his 
books, we know nothing about him.’’ 

Thus spake M. Lemerre, or rather the aged spirit of 
M. Lemerre’s firm through the channel of a duly dis- 
gusted counsel. To which M. Poincarré—another 
bright light of the bar, and an ex-Premier—replied in- 
defatigably, ‘‘ That is your sordid mercantile idea ; the 
spirit of the law is different ; it protects literary work, 
and literary work is not protected when it runs the risk 
of going against its author. M. France is not to-day 
what he was in 1878". Week after week these argu- 
ments were bandied to and fro with renewed allusions 
to M. France’s black ingratitude and to M. Lemerre’s 
pigheadedness. Once M. Poincarré said that his client 
was willing to see the book published, but with a notice 
on the title-page stating that it was done against the 
author’s will. Shortly after, he revoked the sugges- 
tion. Finally, the same things having been repeated 
ad nauseam, the substitute speaking for the court 
adopted the position taken up by M. France’s defendant, 
and the ‘‘ History of France’ shall not be published. 
It is probably the one instance on record of a publisher 
trying to compel an author to appear before the public 
instead of an author beseeching a publisher to help in 
making him notorious, and failing. 

Of the rights and wrongs of the case we shall not 
speak. Certainly the first impulse of a well-directed 
‘mind is to take sides against a publisher. But this is 
mere feeling. What interests us is another question 
of a quite different order : Why does M. Anatole France 
object so desperately to the publication of this work? 
It cannot be that he is ashamed of its style: the book 
is contemporary with several of his most finished 
}productions. It must be therefore because he has out- 


grown its spirit. But only three years ago M. Anatole 
France published a work—‘‘ Ile des Pingouins ’’— 
which was a very unpleasant caricature of French 
history, and a ‘‘ History of Jeanne d’Arc’’ which 
fared pretty poorly at the hands of competent critics 
like Mr. Andrew Lang, and about which I shall have 
to say a word more before long, when I speak of what 
I think the best historical work of the year. What 
then must have been the spirit of the two volumes which 
M. France is so anxious to keep from public attention? 
I am afraid the question without an answer is worse 
than any answer could be. 


HIBACHI. 
By Yonge NOGUCHI. 


M Y antipathy to the Western stove, even to the old- 
l fashioned English fireplace, may arise from its 
looking too clearly conscious of its own worth, ever so 
proudly assuming the first place in a room (what an 
egoist, indeed, looking as if it felt all the responsibility 
of the universe). Then I reflect on a hibachi or 
Japanese wooden fire-box, whose single-minded humble- 
ness is the creation of no other country but Japan. It 
makes its own lifework to follow gracefully wherever 
you go in the house as a heaven-born servant, serving 
most beautifully in its small capacity; its loyalty is 
almost a slavery when it creeps even into a quilt to warm 
your feet at night. What a dear little thing of the 
world it is! I have some reasons to hug it sentiment- 
ally, because it sweetly makes me dream on this and 
that, with many precious things which I must have lost 
long before if it had not kept them in a drawer for me. 
Isn’t the Japanese fire-box foxy to have a secret side- 
pocket? Why, you must not take’ that out; that’s 
merely a girl’s hair. I would not tell you its history 
for the world. (I often smile to myself, thinking 
a little secret is rather cosy.) It is a charm which 
my old mother sent me quite long ago, when I 
was washing breakfast dishes from which drivers 
or milkmen had eaten, in the cellar of a country 
hotel in California, and I carried it even to London 
afterwards, as I was afraid to call at Carlyle’s 
House alone. His hard face always terrified me. This 
is my clumsy copying of a page from dear Blake’s 
fat book kept at the British Museum; you shouldn’t 
mistake it for a sample of child’s art. I always think it 
is only Blake among the other thousand English poets 
and writers whom I can associate with our hibachi, 
whose fairy-like flame would be his poetical aspiration. 
Certainly he would have been pleased with it. Isn’t the 
intensiveness of burning charcoal the intensiveness of 
his work? There should be a close relation between 
the modern writers in the West and the stove or fire- 
place, without whose help their sustaining work would 
not be half well done. How could Ibsen and Shaw 
become so thoroughly egoistic if they had not been com- 
fortable by the side of a glorious fire? And is not in- 
dividualism a product of Western wealth, spiritual and 
unspiritual? It seems to me that the egoism of Ibsen, 
Shaw and many others is accidental, being a freak of a 
situation in which they found themselves; they might 
be a different sort of writers if they had only a little fire- 
box to make them look happy in winter, as in Japan. 
While wealth is a Western weakness, poverty or want 
of comfort is the keynote of our Japanese civilisation, if 
we have any. It is our strength to let artistic apprecia- 
tion make a balance in all the phases of Japanese life; 
art is the necessity with us, though it may be a luxury 
in the West. 

Japan, at least old Japan, succeeded in teaching to 
everything, human or unhuman, a proper amount of 
etiquette, the first principle of which is to understand 
your own place; the manner which the little Japanese 
fire-box is pleased to express is most admirable. It 
would not dare to step up on to a tokonoma or raised 
place of art in the drawing-room, or even attempt to 
approach it too closely; I can imagine a gentle talk 
of Japanese women in the circumspect burning of its 
charcoals under the ashes silken-soft and grey. This 


is the Imperial Kingdom, where the spirit of class dis- 
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tinction reigns over even the hibachis ; there are several 
kinds of them, aristocratic or plebeian. I always feel 
a pity for the fire-box called Nagahibachi, or long fire- 
bex, which is ruled out from the drawing-room only 
from the fault of being toolarge. Bigness here is often 
regarded as inartistic. We are pleased to admire a 
dwarfed tree on the holy place of the tokonoma. 

However, this Nagahibachi, exiled to the sitting- 
room, where the lady of the house takes her queen’s 
seat, would be one’s sweetest memory ; my reminiscence 
of my childhood days, perhaps like any other man’s, 
always begins with it. I cannot forget the patient look 
of dear mother, who customarily sat by it; I often 
thought there was no greater confidante for her than 
that fire-box, one foot by two feet, who laughed and 
again cried with her in each change of her moods. 
Although every hibachi is feminine, that Nagahibachi is 
particularly so, with its own special tact of making one 
feel at home at once, comfortable and reflective like a 
wise woman. It was there that my mother often told 
me a story of Taro Urashima, who happened to marry 
the most beautiful lady under the depth of the seas, and 
set me on a sweet dreaming ; again, it was there that she 
cried in denying my great desire to buy a Webster’s 
dictionary, saying that poverty was inconvenient when 
I told her it was necessary for my learning the English 
language. My family, though it was not particularly 
poor, could not afford to spend much money for a little 
boy, as I was then; and what did I wish to make out 
from Webster when I had hardly finished my first 
Reader yet? I was quite an ambitious boy already, I 
think. How I wish to return again to my youngest 
days, and crawl into her sitting-room, a four mat and a 
half affair, and feel her tender breath as a real child in 
that safest citadel of her own creation, which would rise 
or fall with the long fire-box. Her own kingdom was 
small indeed. But is there any sweeter kingdom than 
that ? 


THE KEEPER OF THE EGRETS. 
By C. P. TRENCH. 


A NARROW river of milky turquoise blue, and on 

either bank high trees, with varnished dark green 
foliage that flashes where the August sunlight strikes. 
Decades, perhaps centuries ago, a mass of the bank fell 
into the stream, making a little island, and on the island 
now stands a giant tamarind tree, and on the tree 
were the white egrets. 

Their beauty made one catch the breath and gasp. 
A three days’ Indian downpour had ceased that morn- 
ing, leaving the air clear as a diamond, and the sun 
very hot. The birds—I counted up to one hundred and 
twenty—stood beside their nests, still figures of 
dazzling white, set off against the dark green leaves 
and the dark blue sky. The long filamentous plumes 
which are the ‘“aigrettes’’ of the trade, start like a 
court-train from between the shoulders, droop to right 
and left.of the tail, and when the bird paces in the 
grass seem to trail on the ground. But now they were 
bristled erect to dry in the sun, so that each bird stood 
like some fairy, fretful porcupine carved in purest 
alabaster, though indeed I know of nothing on earth 
with which their whiteness can be compared. The air 
was full of the happy confused babble of the half-fledged 
young. A small brown crocodile basked, spread-eagle, 
on the surface of the water. 

The keeper of the colony put off in his dug-out and 
paddled across to meet me. He is a small black biped, 
very nearly as heavy as a bear. Men call him half- 
witted because, in the presence of strangers, or of those 
whom his elemental instinct classes as enemies, he 
stammers and falls into a fit. But if I could win to 
the knowledge of his secrets I would barter it for 
nothing in the world, for he has, beyond a shadow of 
a- doubt, the secret of direct communication with the 
birds. He touched my feet and sat down. His heart, 
said he, had been thirsty and hungry to see me again. 
Yes, he would smoke a cigarette, and after tell me the 
news. 

At the first inrush of the monsoon, when the birds 


mustered at the breeding station, an eagle had come 
up and harried them for two days. It was not one of 
the small serpent eagles, but~a monstrous black 
murderer with white shoulders. He had stoned it and 
cried at it from dawn to dusk, but it paid no heed, 


and even struck at him twice, and in the end the despair-. 


ing birds had emigrated to a point eight miles distant 
along the river, where lived a man who later on would 
shoot them for their plumes. ‘‘So’’, he said, ‘‘I 
followed them and talked with them, and after a week 
we all came back home together.’’ I figured to myself 
the naked, panting, desperate little man, stooping to 
the swoop of the great eagle, and overhead the dis- 
tracted egrets hovering in a snowy cloud. After the 
eagle came a rock python, which scaled the tree and 
devoured nestling after nestling, but him he killed with 
his hands, cut up, and gave to the birds to eat. Now 
he kept a fire smouldering in a circle round the root of 
the tamarind. In a week the plumes would begin to 
moult. Then days and nights would see him in his 
dug-out, picking them up as they fell. For one rupee’s 
weight of plumes the man from the town paid him 
five rupees. Yes, if he were to shoot or trap the birds 
the man would pay him double, for live plumes were 
finer than the moulted. But at the very thought the 
man’s speech grew thick and inhuman and his eyes dull 
with anger. 

Could he find me an egg? Why not? He had com- 
forted the birds bereaved by the great snake and they 


had laid again. I saw him swing his hairy body among. 


the branches and the white birds that only stretched 
their heads towards him, snake-like, and spoke in soft 
gutturals, and he himself was answering them all the 
time. He squatted alongside a platform of contiguous 
nests, turned a sitting bird over with his hand, drew 
forth an egg and brought it tome. Then, patting my 
legs softly from knee to ankle to say good-bye, he 
stepped into his dug-out. Scarcely had he seized his 
paddle when a young bird fell, with a splash, into the 
water. For a moment or two it swam, making for the 
bank, then vanished beneath the surface, leaving a faint 
ripple, and a brown shadow softly vanished into the 
turquoise depths. Thereupon the man in the dug-out 
stood up and beat the water with his paddle and cursed 
the tribe of crocodiles in a loud and terribly inhuman 
voice, and the sparkling water flew high up into the 
tree while the banks echoed to the noise, but there was 
no stir among the birds. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
“THE AMATEUR SOLDIER AGAIN.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Arden, Weybridge. 

Sir,—May I suggest to your reviewer that the 
Amateur Soldier might be more fittingly discouraged and 
his mischievous tendencies terminated by reasoned argu- 
ment than by crushing professional contempt, especially 
when, as in Mr. Childers’ case, he bases his views on 
instance, history and observation. 

Instruction from the amateur may always seem 
inappropriate, but the history of arms is littered with 
instances of the soldier’s inability to realise the approach- 
ing effect of mechanical discoveries on the practice of 
his profession, and of all arms cavalry has been the 
slowest learner, and paid the biggest price for its 
incapacity. 

One could understand the soldier’s resentment were 
Mr. Childers’ theories based on conditions which have 
for some time been fixed; but he is less of a commen- 
tator than a prophet, he warns us of what he sees ahead, 
and such vision must be something of a speculation even 
for the most accomplished soldier. We are all ignorant 
of what the rifle and the machine-gun are going to say 
to cavalry in the next great war, and the opinion of 
a cavalry leader need not on such a point be of 
higher value than that, say, of an expert in ballistics. 
He may know what he can do, but he does not yet 
know what can be done to him. 
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Moreover, it should be remembered that many of the 
most distinguished soldiers in this country share to 
the full Mr. Childers’ views; so that for men of less 
experience to scoff at them is not altogether becoming. 

Your reviewer may claim to exempt cavalry opinion 
from that assent, but even there one must close with 
him. Amongst the keener regimental officers there is 
a very considerable distrust of the current official 
theories respecting the réle of cavalry, a distrust which 
can, of course, only be expressed with an extreme dis- 
cretion, and the same feeling is by no means confined 
to our own army. 

Would it not seem better therefore to deal with Mr. 
Childers’ arguments rather on their merits than on 
his? 

Yours faithfully, 
H. F. Prevost BATTERsBy. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Sir,—I should disregard your correspondent’s letter, 
but he asks me a definite question in it. The particular 
officer whom I quoted in my former letter as strongly 
favouring Mr. Childers’ views upon cavalry equipment, 
Was a sapper, a corps which has some reputation for 
intelligence. But I can truthfully say that I can never 
once remember, in personal conversation with soldiers, 
meeting one who was not in general agreement with 
him, and of course Lord Roberts has placed himself on 
record to the same effect. It is absurd therefore for 
your correspondent to take the ground that this view 
is some three-man heresy which can be treated by a 
tew words of clumsy sarcasm. 

As to Mr. Childers and myself being novelists, it was 
not as a novelist that he—nor I may add that I—was in 
South Africa. The same motives which took us there 
are influencing us now in our desire that the lesson Jf 
the war which cost us so much should not be lightly 
jorgotten. 

Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR Conan DOVLE. 


[It is at least remarkable that Mr. Childers’ 
champions seem to be all professional writers. The 
latest application, we suppose, of the pen being mightier 
than the sword.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE BRETONS’ PROTEST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Paris, 28 November 


Sir,—Why M. Charles Huard should take up the 
cudgels for the few Bretons who wanted the other day 
to fight their Eastern tyrants, the French, I cannot 
conceive. Certainly I had no idea when I was having 
a little quiet fun at this exaggeration that I was lower- 
ing ‘‘ one of the noblest manifestations of the times ’’ 
and destroying ‘* the only arm we possess to fight indi- 
vidualism, socialism and other monsters ’’. It is lucky 
that my article appeared—to M. Huard’s disgust—in 
a foreign periodical. Its venom will not be likely to 
poison the Bretons against their own heroism. 

Will you believe it, Sir, my first impulse was to resent 
that accusation of betraying my country in a foreign 
periodical. But I soon got over that feeling, and I 
thiik I shall go on, as I have done already for some 
years, writing for my English readers as if they were 
not strangers, and appearing in a foreign periodical as 
if I were not quite a foreigner. 

Truth must surely be international, and it is some- 
thing if I am regarded in England, as I can say with 
modest pride that I am regarded in my own country, 
as a man who always tries to present things in their real 
light and to see them under their nuances. 

Perhaps if M. Ch. Huard reads his letter over again 
after reading this he will be surprised at having written 


it and given me a lesson in patriotism in a foreign 
periodical. 
Yours very truly, 
Ernest DIMNET, 


THE IMPERIAL MISSION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


Sewards End, Saffron Walden, 
27 November 1911. 


Sir,—In your last issue I notice an all too brief 
résumé of the splendid work and objects of the only 
really non-party ‘‘ Imperial Mission ’’, or Association, 
that I, a persistent Colonial inquirer into the economic 
facts and tendencies of this not complex problem, 
know. I am a stranger to Mr. Page Croft; I do not 
agree with all his conclusions ; but the pre-eminence of 
his disinterested services to the cause of Imperial unity 
(which is the cause of the people, and, ipso facto, the 
nation) is, in my experience, unquestionable. 

I have said that the economic factor is not complex. 
The only complexity comes in when we face the preju- 
diced human nature, and customs, of a people of five 
environments, and ten or more parties, without any 
machinery to bring them together on common ground. 
None of these countries has jurisdiction to consider or 
determine any question affecting all of them; therefore 
there is no such thing as an Imperial party in this 
country, nor in the greater Imperial Kingdom of which 
it is a part. As a matter of fact the very appearance 
of a monopoly of this cause by any domestic party is 
offensive to all the other nine or more parties. 

For these reasons it seems to me that the only ques- 
tion that should be before us at this time is that of 
the Yea’’ or Nay’’ of Imperial commercial co- 
operation ’’. Here we can all meet on common ground ; 
but not if we confuse it with the domestic and contro- 
versial issues of tariffs and preferences; or with the 
correlating Imperial issues of navies and defence. The 
first, while indubitably of domestic concern, are not 
necessarily Imperial issues; while the last might well 
follow the primary question of Imperial unity. Any- 
how, I am convinced that the ultimate, and only 
satisfactory, settlement of all these minor matters will 
be after the principal question is settled. Imperialism 
is not averse from nationalism, but, rather, is a 
stronger and broader unfolding of that spirit. It is not 
jingoism ; nor should it be offensive to any follower of 
any domestic party. It would be easy to prove it a 
socio-economic proposition containing more relief for 
the present discontent than a dozen parochial 
(‘‘ national ’’?) Insurance Acts. 

We have to agree that a federal, or parliamentary, 
union is not yet possible. But co-operation is possible ; 
and that, notwithstanding Mr. Asquith, must mean 
some degree of concentration—centralisation. But 
here again it is useless for us to discuss any particular 
form of a council, advisory or otherwise. 

The first inter-British party Conference was held in 
1887. We still drift. Nothing is done. As Lord 
Salisbury so truly said :—‘‘ In a larger central authority 
the wisdom of the several parts of the country will 
correct the folly an@ mistakes of one ’’. That perhaps is 
a sufficient reason for the lack of enthusiasm for unity 
on the part of our present Government. 

But, as I have said, we need the machinery. To 
create it we must (I can see no other effective means) 
exert some pressure; and that pressure can only be 
exercised by an Imperial party, pledged to subordinate 
the lesser to the greater, and co-operating with the five 
national headquarters of the same party in the five 
great States of the proposed union. Such a party, 
unquestionably, would hold the balance of power in each 
State; and, in each, tend to mitigate the excesses of 
our common party system. 

The people (in Canada to some extent, but certainly 
in Britain) have recently and conclusively shown, by 
their extraordinary ‘‘ apathy ’’ and “‘ unrest ’’, distrust 
of the system as it is. The last three bye-elections here 
have merely emphasised that distrust. The time is ripe 
for such a movement. A broad appeal by Imperialist- 
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Conservatives and Imperialist-Liberals, etc., would, I 
am convinced, command an irresistible support both on 
the platform and on the part of a consciously impotent 
electorate whom it would revivify. 
Yours faithfully, 
** CANUCK.”’ 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SINKING FUND. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow. 
24 November rog1t. 


Sir,—It was announced some time ago that Mr. 
Lloyd George had come to an agreement with the 
friendly societies on nine out of eleven points with 
respect to which the societies had formulated demands. 
One of these nine points was the management of the 
funds. Mr. George had promised some time previously 
to leave this in their hands to the extent (in the case 
of males) of the fourpence contributed by the workman ; 
and this is how the promise has been kept: ‘‘ Any 
balance in hand at the end of each year after current ex- 
penses have been paid and after the Sinking Fund charge 
. . - has been deducted, will belong to the societies. 
Each society will have the right to invest four-sevenths 

. of its own balance ’’. That is to say, the societies 
are not to be allowed to invest the fourpence, but only 
what remains of the fourpence after a certain deduction 
has been made by way of contribution to the Sinking 
Fund. If the societies accept this in satisfaction of Mr. 
George’s pledge, they are not hard to please. This 
contribution to the Sinking Fund, by which the money 
left to their management is to be diminished, is an entity 
which has, or will have, no real existence. To under- 
stand its nature we must have recourse to the report 
of the actuaries, Messrs. Hardy and Wyatt. The insur- 
ance fund with which that report deals is to be (1) quite 
independent of the State subsidy, (2) responsible for 
only seven-ninths of the insurance benefits provided by 
the Bill, (3) created and maintained exclusively from the 
sevenpence contributed by workmen and employers. 

As Mr. George has explained on several occasions, 
the contribution, payable at a constant rate throughout 
life, which shall insure a man against the growing 
liability to sickness, increases with the age at entry just 
as in life insurance; and as all entrants up to a certain 
age are, at the starting of the scheme, to be taken at 
the rate applicable to a young man, a reserve is required 
in respect of the older men. All are to pay as if they 
were aged, say, twenty-four, those who are older paying 
too little and those who are younger too much. Sixty 
millions sterling, according to the actuaries, is the sum 
which should be in hand at the commencement in order 
that the deficiency in the contributions of the older 
members should not cause insolvency. That sum of 
sixty millions is to be assumed as existent in the shape 
of reserves standing at the credit of the individual 
societies in proportions varying with their constitution 
in respect of members’ ages; whilst a like sum is to be 
debited to one general account for gradual liquidation 
during a fixed number of years by what Mr. George calls 
the Sinking Fund contribution to be taken from all 
insured persons alike. Now observe: There is no 
excess available for this Sinking Fund contribution 
except in the case of persons under the (supposed) age 
of twenty-four. It is zero at that age ; increases gradu- 
ally as the age diminishes ; and at age sixteen, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Hardy and Wyatt, it is not more than 
one penny and seven-eighteenths, which is just one- 
sixth of a penny less than the one penny and five-ninths 
to be taken from all contributions, excessive and defec- 
tive alike, under the operation of clause 4o (3). Mr. 
Lloyd George is going to extinguish a deficit by, to 
begin with, creating a greater deficit. It is very 
singular that no critic of the Bill has asked him whether 
the sixty millions in question is the deficit as before, or 
as after, the levy of one penny and five-ninths. So faras 
financial effect is concerned, the levy might just as well 
have been one pound and five-ninths as one penny and 
five-ninths. The first thing to be done with it must neces- 


sarily be to put it back into the hole which itself has 
made. The real resource for a Sinking Fund contribu- 
tion is the penny or so (on the average) to be paid in 
excess by young persons entering between ages sixteen 
and (say) twenty-four at the commencement of the 
scheme, plus one penny and seven-eighteenths to be paid 
in excess by lads who will enter during the next sixteen 
years. This, or something like it, must have been the 
basis of the calculations made by the able men who con- 
trolled the finance of the scheme, and who have 
apparently accommodated these calculations to the 
absurdities of the Bill as it was submitted to them. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Govan, 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REview. 


Ayrshire, 20 November 1911. 

Sir,—In your issue of 18 November, under ‘‘ Notes 
of the Week’’, with reference to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech at Leeds you stated: ‘‘. . . One thing Mr. 
Law did not say which we very much wish he could have 
included in his first speech—that the next Unionist 
Government will repeal the Parliament Act. On this 
point the party must have a lead at once’’. I concur 
most emphatically with the last sentence quoted. I 
am not in any way connected with the party 
** machinery ’’, but frequently have opportunities of 
hearing the private political views of a considerable 
number of business and professional men in the West 
and South-West of Scotland; and believe the Upper 
House question is of much greater moment than some 
of the party leaders apparently imagine. From my 
observation of the trend of feeling on this point, I 
venture to say that it would be highly beneficial in 
the interests of the party to make it perfectly clear now 
that as soon as the Unionist Government is in power 
the right of absolute veto will be restored to the Upper 
House—a reformed House, in which the hereditary 
qualification for membership will be abolished. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. C. C. 


CHURCH AND PARTY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviIEw. 
Lustleigh, Devon, 27 November 1911. 

Sir,—‘‘ M.A. (Oxon.) ’’ will, I think, be mistaken if 
he imagines that Church of England Unionists will 
follow his lead and desert their colours because the 
leader of their political party is a Presbyterian. Our 
late leader, one of the best, was a Presbyterian, and 
your correspondent, according to his own showing, 
voted Unionist during his leadership. 

The assertion that Conservative enthusiasm for 
Establishment is a ‘* mere electioneering dodge ’’ is an 
unwarrantable assertion. Many of us differ from your 
correspondent as to the value of an Established Church, 
and are profoundly convinced that a Christian State 
without a national recognition of the Founder of 
Christianity is not only an anomaly, but is bad for the 
State. 

We therefore refuse to be parties to any act of 
Disestablishment, Disendowment, or Dismemberment 
of the Church of England such as the present party in 
office contemplates. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Captain) T. Epwarps. 


WOMAN’S FRANCHISE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 


15 November. 

Srr,—I must venture to differ from your expressed 
opinion that there is a demand for the enfranchisement 
of women. A small and very noisy section of women 
demand a vote. The majority of English women do not 
demand one and do not want one. We are very thank- 
ful to Mr. Asquith for his uncompromising attitude on 
the subject. Giving votes to women means digging the 
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grave of the Empire. Even a Radical-Socialist Govern- 
ment will hesitate to face such a consummation. 
Iam, Sir, etc., 
AupREY Mary CAMERON. 


‘LEAVES OF THE TREE.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Luxemburg, 25 November 19/1. 

Sir,—On page iv of the supplement of to-day’s 
Sarurpay Review, your critic, dealing with Mr. Arthur 
Benson’s ‘‘ Leaves of the Tree ’’, says, speaking of the 
gh ipter on Henry Sidgwick, that Mr. Benson calls him 

* uncle ’ although he was a ‘* second cousin once 
removed 

But he was both; as Mr. Benson takes pains to 
explain on the first page of the essay in these words. 


. .. His grandfather, William Sidgwick . . » Rad 
married a Miss Benson; and thus my father, Archbishop 
Benson, was Henry Sidgwick’s second cousin. The 


other members of the family who survived infancy were 
William Carr Sidgwick ... Arthur Sidgwick... 
and my mother.’’ 
If this oversight has not already been commented 
upon, will you kindly insert my letter ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES JOHNSTONE. 
“THE RECORDS UNROLLED.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REvIEw. 
1 Edith Grove Chelsea 
28 November IgIt. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a review of 
my book, ‘‘ The Records Unrolled’’, in your issue of 
25 November. Your reviewer rightly notes two or 
three misprints—for this I am grateful—but when he 
states ‘‘ there are downright mistakes in his translation 
of Jerome’s letter to Damasus ’’, and yet brings no 
proof whatever of his statement, I do protest against 
this kind of treatment, for no one can call it honest 
criticism. 

If my translation has in any respect been ‘‘ naughtily 
made ’’, I beg all those of my friends (or enemies) who 
are versed in the Latin language to point it out and I 
will endeavour to improve it. One greater than man is 
my record that as in His sight I have sought faithfully 
to translate the ancient records, and I would not wilfully 
distort one sentence for all this world could give. 

Your reviewer judges me ‘‘ incapable of comprehend- 
ing Dr. Hort’s position ’’; but my incapacity is not for 
want of a careful study of Dr. Hort’s Greek text and 
Introduction, and I have endured the fatigue of making 
a full and exact collation of that text with the photo- 
graphic edition of the-Codex Vaticanus. * My studies 
have led me to the conviction that there is no such thing 
as a ‘‘ neutral ’’ text of the Greek New Testament. To 
admit this would be to close all further inquiry. That 
Dr. Hort’s text represents a recension of the text sup- 
ported by Origen is, I think, almost certain; but even 
by Origen’s time—owing to the earlier efforts of Tatian 
and those who followed him—‘‘ the horse was out of 
the stable’’. In other words, the text known even to 
Origen had not the absolute purity of the Apostolic 
autographs. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) E. 


| We never accused Mr. Buchanan of wilfully distort- 
ing one sentence in any ancient record, and he should 
not accuse us of dishonest criticism. As he wishes for 
proof of our statement, he shall have it. Jerome writes : 
‘*Pius labor sed periculosa prasumptio, judicare 
de ceteris ipsum ab omnibus judicandum’’; Mr. 
Buchanan’s translation is : ‘‘ It is a pious undertaking— 
but presumptuous and dangerous—to judge for others 
in a matter that requires the judgment of all’’. Jerome 
further writes: ‘‘ Sin autem veritas querenda est de 
pluribus (i.e. exemplaribus); Mr. Buchanan trans- 
lates : ‘‘ But if we are compelled to seek for the truth 
among many MSS.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


S. BUCHANAN. 


REVIEWS. 
‘“BEHIND THE TIMES.” 


By Sir 
London :. 


“A History of Etcn College, 1440-1910.” 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte. Fourth Edition. 
Macmillan. 1911. 21s. net. 


CELEBRATED divine once remarked that if Eton 
and Winchester are behind the times, so much the 
better for the times ; that is what they want behind them, 
He did not of course mean that public schools are useful 
as a brake on the impetuosity of modern educational 
theorists. Public schools are behind the age in the 
sense that they are part of the backbone of things. 
This is true, whether you consider the training they 
afford in morals or in scholarship. As to moral 
efficacy, indeed, public schools hardly stand in need of 
defence, but a fresh reading of Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte’s ‘‘ History of Eton ’’, now in its fourth edition, 
suggests one consideration which sometimes escapes 
notice. The pages of modern educational journals not 
infrequently contain contemptuous references to the 
‘medieval monasticism ’’ of our public school board- 
ing system. Is it not possible to accept the criticism 
and glory in it? From the history of Eton the 
‘monastic ’’ intention indeed becomes quite clear, but 
what also becomes clear is the entire appropriateness of 
the system, with certain modifications introduced in the 
long course of time, to the conditions of boyhood. 
Why should not our youth be quartered in monasteries? 
In a sense, boys are by nature monks. Turn to the 
very people who are fondest of criticising public schools, 
the educational psychologists, and vou find them 
asserting that from the age of fifteen to cighteen the 
ascetic tendencies have their best chance. True, the 
asceticism is limited in its application, but we may still 
ask, what monks observe Lenten fasts with the same 
rigour and enthusiasm as the boy who is training for a 
steeplechase? In what monastery is implicit obedience 
so immediately recognised as an essential part of the 
system? No domestic atmosphere could not only 
tolerate but actually support the rare ideals and 
generous impetuosities of youth, which are only to be 
maintained at their best amid the ‘‘ monastic ’’ con- 
ditions of public school life. It is an incontestable fact 
which Eton has been proving over and over again for 
four hundred and fifty years, that in order to make the 
best of a boy you must allow him to be in a certain sense 
a monk during a part of his life. Some will regret that 
even as it is too much domestic ease has pervaded the 
schools and will look back envyingly to days when Eton 
boys rose at five, washed at the pump en plein air, and 
did not breakfast till nine. 

The general public, as distinguished from the class of 
educationist whose criticisms have just been under 
consideration, regards Eton as a place whither boys go 
to make the acquaintance of dukes and torture harmless 
hares, while masters are paid a thousand a year for 
doing nothing. And it may be there is something in 
the attitude of E ton, a sort ‘of gay insouciance, which 
encourages the opinion. But the opinion is wrong. 
That insouciance is to a large extent a defensive armour 
adopted by an institution which is weary of being put in 
the right by halfpenny papers and benevolent societies. 
Only read the history of Eton and consider how for 
centuries a strenuous attempt has been made to keep 
to the founder’s ideal of a school which should be a con- 
spicuous centre of learning. And as for this present 
time, those who have ever got below the outermost skin 
of the appearance of things at Eton know that some- 
thing very strenuous is in motion there, that there is a 
spirit of restlessness at work. 

It is true that on the intellectual side Eton has beer 
slow to change her methods and her point of view. Not 
a few earnest Etonians themselves think that the 
epithet ‘‘ medieval ’’ as applied to the curriculum—at 
least until quite lately—would be a reproach and not a 
glory. But educational historians of the future will 


pause before putting blame on this slowness to change. 
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Among the champions of ‘‘ modern ’’ education we dis- 
tinguish two voices. One is of the parents, one of the 
earnest students of pedagogy. Many educationists 
think that a classical education of the type standardised 
at Eton and Winchester, for instance, is not equally 
beneficial to all boys. There are, they say, boys of 
small linguistic capacities who cannot grasp the differ- 
ence between object and subject in a sentence, and to 
whom Latin verse is merely refined brutality. Such 
people claim that that old theory is disproved which 
maintained that a boy who had learned to think clearly 
when at work on his Latin prose would think clearly 
when his task was the movement of armies or the 
manipulation of big commercial interests. Destroyed 
too, they aver, is the weary argument that the scrupu- 
lous performance of a distasteful task such as a copy of 
verses is excellent moral training. ‘‘ Make it interest- 
ing ’’ is the cry of the modern schoolmaster. 

That is one of the voices. What is the other? It is 
the voice of the parent, anxious that his son should 
be ‘‘ successful ’’, and to that end should study in school 
only such subjects as are likely to be of use to him 
in his profession or business—shorthand, book-keeping, 
agricultural chemistry, engineering, science, commer- 
cial French, commercial German. 

It is the chief glory of our public schools that they have 
on the whole managed to put up a brave fight against 
this materialism. The parent holds the trump card— 
if he does not send his boy to school, the school’s exist- 
ence ceases. But such is the prestige of our public 
schools that they have in all this gale of industrialism 
kept still alight a tiny spark of idealism. The wages 
of specialism is death. Specialism is to cut a boy’s 
soul to fit a niche in the established social system. 
What education ought to do is to produce a power 
capable of remoulding that social system, rather than 
a lifeless unit capable of existing only inside it. Neither 
Eton nor any other school that is behind the times will 
listen of its free will to those who cry ‘‘ Adapt our sons 
to the times’’. Eton wants to produce men who can 
stand behind and above the times to control the direc- 
tion of society. 

Eton can learn as well as teach. She is is not going 
to yield implicit and blind obedience to the voice of 
theorists ; but she will listen to honest argument. That 
interest must replace drudgery all public schoolmasters 
are beginning to realise, yet without losing sight of the 
fact that the moral self must manifest itself just as 
much in tackling a language as in tackling a temptation 
to falsehood or impurity. And while the theory has 
largely been abandoned which held that a boy who 
distinguished himself at Latin prose would necessarily 
be a clear-headed strategist or keen man of business, 
those science teachers in universities are not ignored’ 
who declare that they prefer to have as pupils those who 
have had a preliminary training of the literary and 
historical kind. If Eton does not appear to move with 
sufficient speed along the paths of educational progress, 
it is not because she is deaf to voices calling her on, 
but for a precisely opposite reason, that she hears only 
tco many voices and waits to find one that will chime 
in more complete harmony with that innermost music 
of her soul. 

It would be interesting to know how many histories 
of learned institutions (not guide-books) have run into 
four editions. No doubt the extent of the sale of this 
book is chiefly to be accounted for by the custom on 
the part of masters of giving many boys a copy of it 
when they leave Eton. Still it is indisputable evidence 
of the affection and interest with which old Etonians 
regard their own school. The contents of the book 
scarcely call for detailed description. No new dis- 
coveries have caused the author to change the main 
outlines of his account, though he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Mr. A. F. Leach, whose researches have 
thrown fresh light on life and customs at Eton in the 
sixteenth century. The history is brought up to date, 
the last pages containing an account of the famous 
victory over Harrow in the summer of 1910. The 
addition of seven photogravures from etchings by 
Mr. F. L. Griggs deserves note. These have a most 


beautiful quality of tone, and rather than literal tran- 
scriptions they are the interpretations of a mind full of 
imagination and poetry. 


CANNIBALISM IN EGYPT. 


“Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection.” By E. A. 


Wallis Budge. 2 vols. London: Lee Warner; 
New York: Putnam's Sons. 1911. 40s. net. 


R. WALLIS BUDGE’S new work is _interest- 
ing and valuable, whether or not we agree 
with his conclusions. It is a practically exhaustive 
examination of the ancient Egyptian legend of Osiris, 
with all the beliefs embodied in it, more especially the 
doctrine of the resurrection. _This, however, is neither 
the main object of the work nor its most novel feature. 
From beginning to end Dr. Budge has set himself to 
compare the cult of Osiris with modern African super- 
stitions and religious usages. For this purpose an 
enormous mass of material has been brought together ; 
and whatever we may think of the conclusions the author 
himself has derived from it, the collection and co-ordina- 
tion of the material must have the same influence upon 
future study of the subject as the similar collection of 
material in Dr. Frazer's famous work. What adds 
largely to the value of Dr. Budge’s labours are the 
illustrations which accompany them, and which have 
been selected with an unsparing hand. There is also 
an admirable index, while an appendix contains revised 
translations of the Pyramid texts from which all 
inquiries into the cult of Osiris must start. 

For the plan and arrangement of the book there can 
be nothing but praise. It is clear and methodical, and 
if at times it involves repetition, this is a fault on the 
right side. The first volume deals with the history and 
nature of Osiris, the second with the rites and super- 
stitions connected with his worship. Dr. Budge’s 
method is that demanded by anthropological science. 
With the help of the native texts he has first endeavoured 
to ascertain the primitive Egyptian conception of the 
god and the social habits to which this bears witness, 
and he has then compared these with the religious beliefs 
and practices of modern Africa. His general conclusion 
is twofold: that ancient Egyptian religion is of African 
origin, and that the early Egyptians like the negroes 
of to-day practised cannibalism and religious massacre 
on a large scale. It is here that we must part company 
with him. It is true that Egyptian religion as we know 
it begins on African soil, but by African Dr. Budge, as 
his quotations show, means negro. And the Egyptian 
was never a negro in either race, language or habits. 


_This has been conclusively proved by the recent excava- 


tions of the Egyptian Government in Nubia. In pre- 
historic days the ancestors of what was afterwards the 
bulk of the Egyptian population extended as far south 
as Korosko ;—indeed Dr. Elliot Smith now seems in- 
clined to think that it was from here that they spread 
northward ;—but they did not extend further, nor mix 
to any appreciable extent with the negro races of the 
Sudan. Between the neolithic Egyptian and the negro 
there was, in fact, a deeper line of cleavage than there 
was between the Egyptian of the historical period and 
his negro slaves. We cannot, therefore, argue from 
negro beliefs and customs to those of the primitive 
Egyptians : where resemblances exist which imply actual 
contact it is more reasonable to ascribe them to the 
influences of Egyptian trade and the echoes Of the 
culture which it brought than to a common ancestry. 
But, as a matter of fact, such resemblances are not 
very numerous. In many cases the parallels quoted 
by Dr. Budge are not distinctively African, but can be 
matched all over the world. Religious dancing, for 
example, is not confined to Africa. David danced before 
the ark, and the chorister boys at Seville still dance 
every year before the high altar of the cathedral. 
Ancestor-worship, again, is more characteristic of China 
than of Africa, and is at present the State religion of 
Japan. So, again, secondary burial, the existence of 
which, however, among the pre-dynastic Egyptians is a 
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disputed point, is met with as far to the south-east as 
Papua. Moreover, Dr. Budge admits that some of the 
most characteristically Egyptian customs are not found 
in Africa. ‘‘ Among modern African peoples ”’, for 
instance, ‘‘ marriage between brother and sister is prac- 
tically unknown.’’ On the other hand, there can be 
little doubt that circumcision was African; but it must 
be remembered that if this proves that the Egyptians 
were Africans in the sense of negroes it also proves that 
the Jews are negroes too. 

The charges of cannibalism brought against the pre- 
historic Egyptians, and of wholesale human sacrifice and 
the eating of raw flesh brought against the historical 
Egyptians, have little or no archeological support, 
though Dr. Budge does say roundly that ‘* the Egyp- 
tian was in all periods, under certain circumstances, an 
eater of raw meat’’, and that ‘‘ at such festivals”’ 
(as that of the Smiting of the Antiu) ‘‘ many human 
lives would be sacrificed’’. The pictures in tombs 
of the eighteenth dynasty representing the ‘‘ teknu ”’ 
clothed in the skin of an ox can no longer be invoked, 
as is done by Dr. Budge, in favour of the view that 
human sacrifice was still practised at the time ; a closer 
examination of them has made it clear that the 
‘* teknu ’? was what we should call ‘‘ mumming’’. It 
is not until we go back to the age of the Thinite dynasties 
that anything like archeological support can be found 
for a survival of human sacrifice. And we must not 
forget that there was a survival of it even in Italy under 
the Roman Empire. As for the literary evidence which 
has been supposed to show that the Egyptians of the 
Old Empire were religious cannibals as well as sacrificers 
of men, it depends upon a literal interpretation of 
religious formule which, if applied to the Liturgy of the 
Christian Church, would prove the correctness of the 
charge brought against the early Christians by their 
heathen neighbours that they sacrificed men and 
devoured human flesh. 

Dr. Budge recognises that solar worship was foreign 
to Africa, and he therefore regards it as introduced in 
the age of the fifth dynasty. But though he will have 
none of it, there is quite as much to be said in favour 
of the foreign origin of the Osiris cult. The ‘‘ negative 
confession ’’, the belief in the resurrection and the king- 
dom of Osiris, the judgment-hall in which righteous- 
ness alone could secure justification, are all foreign to 
Africa and the low moral level of the African mind. 
The name of Osiris has no Egyptian etymology—that 
of *‘ seat-maker’’ favoured by Dr. Budge being as 
unsatisfactory as all the others that have been proposed 
for it—while the Sumerian Asari was the name of a god 
whose attributes were the same as those of Osiris, who 
was known as ‘‘ the benefactor of man ’’, and whose 
name was expressed by the same picture-signs as the 
name of the Egyptian deity. The early and intimate 
connexion which existed between the culture of Egypt 
and Babylonia is proved by the seal-cylinders of the early 
Egyptian dynasties. 

That there were primitive elements in the cult of 
Osiris, as in all other cults, is undoubted, and Dr. Budge 
has advanced the investigation and determination of 
them. His collection of anthropological material has 
thrown many side-lights on the subject and explained 
several of the symbols and beliefs associated with the 
god. The “‘ atef ’’ crown, for example, meets us again 
in the head-dress of the African King Munza, of whom 
he gives a picture. But between these primitive 
elements and the fundamental doctrines of the historical 
Qsirian creed of Egypt there lies an unbridged chasm. 
How profound it is cannot be better exemplified than in 
Dr. Budge’s own words: ‘‘ The facts set forth above 
prove clearly that the ethical conceptions of the Egyp- 
tians under the eighteenth dynasty were not those 
of a half-savage, barbarous African people, even though 
the phrases which they used to express them, and the 
pictures which they employed to represent them, are 
primitive. Enough has been said to show that these 
conceptions existed under the nineteenth dynasty, and 
that the character of Osiris as the god of truth, and as a 
righteous and just judge, was well established at the 
period when the Pyramid texts were written, under the 


fifth and sixth dynasties. . . . Osiris was the symbol of 
the African conception of resurrection and immortality, 
and from first to last his worship was characterised by 
customs, and rites, and ceremonies, which were purely 
African’’. We leave to the author the task of recon- 
ciling these two statements. 


VARIA RELIGIO. 


“ Croyances, Rites, Institutions. Tome I. Hiérographie; 
Tome II. Hiérologie; Tome III. Hierosophie.” 
Par le Comte Goblet D'Alviella. Paris: Librairie 
Paul Geuthner. 1911. 


OUNT GOBLET D’ALVIELLA is well known to 
English students of religious philosophy by his 
book on the ‘‘ Contemporary Evolution of Religious 
Thought in England, America and India’’, a work 
which appeared in 1885, and of which the chief interest 
is Unitarian. He was also the Hibbert Lecturer for 
1892. The three large volumes before us may be called 
his miscellanies, being composed of papers, lectures 
and reviews written during the last thirty-five years. 
Such a collection usually raises misgivings as to the 
editorial discretion exercised. There is at times a some- 
what old-world flavour of antiquity in essays which were 
up to date some quarter of a century ago, but which may 
be thought to have served their purpose without re- 
publication. | However, such criticism is cheap and 
obvious enough. And we hasten to add that many of 
these studies deserved a more accessible form than the 
journals and learned publications in which they lay con- 
cealed. The range of these studies in religions is com- 
prehensive. They are important chiefly when concerned 
with other religions than Christianity. For example, 
the author when discussing religion in England is 
manifestly chiefly at home among the various Unitarian 
schools; and the contemporary evolution of English 
religious thought appears chiefly ascertainable in Essex 
Hall; while the principal leaders of English religion 
would seem to have been Martineau, Voysey, and 
Moncure Conway. Coleridge and Francis Newman 
are described as English theists; an association, we 
imagine, congenial to neither. Indeed the account of 
these movements is distinctly superficial; and the 
description of the author’s struggles to relieve the 
tedium of an English Sunday by visits to various centres 
of unorthodox religion is much on a level with the 
somewhat chatty journalism with which his earlier 
book on ‘‘ Contemporary Evolution’’ had made us 
familiar. It must not be supposed that this superficiality 
pervades the three massive volumes confronting us. On 
the contrary, many of the essays are serious and learned 
contributions to academical journals; many of them 
again are professional lectures. 

To go a little more into detail. Volume I. contains 
essays on prayer-wheels, catacombs, non-Christian 
Trinities, and pagan Christs: followed by articles on 
the origin of the episcopate, criticising Réville, and a 
somewhat commonplace series of lecture-outlines on 
Christianity. More interesting is the essay on the 
part taken by the Latin races in the formation of 
Unitarianism. The legend of Jonah comes in for brief 
review, while the remainder of the volume ranges from 
the Sanscrit sources of Buddhism to the Mormons and 
Brigham Young. It will be admitted that this is ample 
variety. 

Volume ii., entitled ‘‘ Hiérologie’’, contains the 
author’s inaugural lecture as Professor of the History of 
Religions at Brussels, a university which is said to share 
with Leyden, Paris, Copenhagen and Geneva the exclu- 
sive distinction of possessing a chair for the compara- 
tive study of religions. This inaugural fecture on the 
prejudices which hinder the scientific study of religions 
is good; but Loisy’s last book, ‘‘ A Propos d’Histoire 
des Religions ’’, is incomparably better. According to 
D’Alviella, the historian of religions is not concerned 
with the question whether the object of the religious sen- 
timent is real or not. He is no more to make an anti- 


religious polemic than a religious propaganda of his 
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work : a view which is the exact antithesis of Reinach’s 
“‘ Orpheus ’’’. D’Alviella very forcibly dissipates cer- 
tain anti-religious prejudices. Priests and politicians, 
he says, have too often exploited religions in a personal 
or political interest : ‘‘ mais ce n’est pas une raison pour 
croire qu’ils les aient inventées ’’. Common-sense will 
show that the priest, even the sorcerer of the Finns, 
is subsequent to the birth of the religious sentiment. 
D’Alviella is no less vigorous on the recent attempt to 
‘‘mythify ’’ the great religious originators, whether 
Moses, Jesus, or Buddha. The lecture on Arianism and 
its place in the evolution of religion was given in 
English at Oxford in the Summer School of Theology 
in 1909; it is given here in French. D’Alviella also 
gives an essay on the Oxford Congress of the History 
of Religions in 1908. Among other articles is a review 
of Andrew Lang’s ‘* Myth, Ritual, and Religion ’’, and 
of Herbert Spencer’s ‘* Ecclesiastical Institutions ’’. 
Among the most important of the other essays in 
volume ii. are a criticism, in English, on Max Miiller’s 
theosophy ; a criticism of Frazer entitled ‘‘ A Scientific 
Rehabilitation of Magic ’’; the Religion of Animals, a 
critical account of Van Ende’s theory that animal life 
involves an instinctive sentiment of mistrust of living 
nature, and indeed of terror; witness the response of a 
dog to the mysterious influence of the moon, which is, 
if not an act of religious propitiation, at least a relation- 
ship to an object of fear, indirectly religion. Finally 
the volume concludes with a paper on the historical con- 
nexions between religion and morality, read before the 
International Congress of the History of Religions in 
Paris in 1900. We may dwell on this as characteristic. 
D’Alviella maintains that primitive religion promoted 
morality (1) by demanding sacrifice and voluntary self- 
denial, which is the first condition of morality; (2) by 
establishing relations of authority and obedience among 
the living ; (3) by establishing conceptions of retribution’ 
at the hands of the departed; (4) by the principle of 
Tabou, which was capable of being protective to women 
and children, to strangers and refugees, as in the cities 
of refuge and truces of God; (5) by providing a super- 
natural sanction for morality. Yet D’Alviella holds 
that the intimate union of morality with religion has 
its disadvantages: first, because religion claims the 
right to authorise morality and to determine its contents ; 
a claim which leads to discord between them in the 
process of social evolution; secondly, because worship 
and ritual tend to acquire an equal or even superior 
importance to conduct. Thus the saint is the devout : 
that is, the rigid observer of rites. Morality is identi- 
fied with the formalities of the cult. Nevertheless the 
mutual influence of morality and religion has effected 
great things. Religion has developed morality by 
giving to the accomplishment of a duty the sanctions 
and incentives of a superhuman authorisation. True 
that these incentives appeal largely to the element of 
fear, as in the conception of retribution: this is the 
inferior side. But the incentives of religion appeal also 
to the element of love. Whatever Lucretius may have 
thought, religion contains more than fear. ‘‘La 
vénération renferme une certaine dose d’affection pour 
celui qu’on adore ’’, says D’Alviella : a sentence which 
we simply give as it stands. Conversely worship in 
its turn reacts upon religion and refines it. Thus 
Euripides wrote: ‘‘If the gods commit unworthy 
actions, they are gods nolonger’’. D?’Alviella contends 
that this mutual influence of morality and religion is 
nowhere more conspicuous than among the Greeks and 
the Jews. With this essay should be compared one by 
Pfleiderer in the volume on ‘‘ Evolution and Theology ”’. 
D’Alviella seems himself unconsciously to supply some 
of the defects of the present essay in the criticism which 
he has elsewhere made upon a modern attempt to found 
morality on some other basis than religion. While he 
hopes that science better understood may conduce to 
establish the proper mutual relationship of individuals 
and of communities, he is compelled to confess that the 
condition of contemporary thought is one of transition 
and confusion owing to the changes intellectual, 
social and scientific of our time. But yet over against 
this optimistic and somewhat prophetic attitude he is 


bound to admit that ‘‘ unhappily the divorce between 
theory and practice is very wide. Our time is one of 
which it must be said ‘ meliora video, deteriora 
sequor’’’. To one who maintains that civilisation and 
morality go side by side, he answers, This is to forget 
that classic civilisation was never more brilliant than 
in the age of the Cesars, yet never did a more apparent 
progress produce a deeper social ruin. (A popularly 
established but now surely discredited historic view.) 
And to-day if we compare the duties which man 
acknowledges towards his fellows with what he 
actually performs, it is impossible to maintain that 
morality truly so called has progressed with the 
advancement of scientific discovery. But surely these 
admissions furnish a powerful support to the view that 
morality requires some further incentive to convert the 
theory into conduct. And what is that further incentive 
if it be not religion? 

Volume iii. and last is entitled ‘‘ Hiérosophie’’. And 
here we begin with “‘ a visit to the rationalistic churches 
of London ”’ in the time of Maurice, Davies, and un- 
orthodox London: a quite superficial account. We 
proceed to Harrison against Spencer. More important 
is a long review of Guyau’s ‘‘ L’irréligion de l'avenir ’’. 
Guyau is represented as maintaining that religious 
evolution is constituted by the progressive elimination 
of its own fundamental elements : consequently its per- 
fection will consist in its self-destruction. This paradox 
is worked out through a number of instances. The 
author has also much to say on the Universal Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. Indeed no place in the world 
appears to him to furnish greater hopes. Modern 
thought, he says, will not go to Canossa, it goes to 
Chicago. Well, we hope it will return. 

Many of these able essays will set the reader thinking. 
He will be very conscious of the author’s strong prefer- 
ences and limitations : for with all the theoretic aspira- 
tion of the historian of religions after objectivity and 
aloofness, it is not very easy to escape a knowledge of 
the author’s personal beliefs. This is by no means 
written in disparagement. After all, how can it be 
otherwise ? 


IN ECSTASIES. 


“The Centaur.” By Algernon Blackwood. London: 
Macmillan. 1911. 6s. 


CSTASY ever expresses itself in the simplest 
language or in silence; affectation of that 

state of mind shows itself in such portentous 
phraseology as that employed by Mr. Blackwood. 
In this book there are countless sentences con- 
trived to alarm and give pause to the humble- 
minded reader, and through them comes the tribute 
which some are weak enough to pay their author. 
Before five pages have been read we learn that some- 
one or other ‘‘ surprised Eternity in a_ running 
Moment ’’, and a little later that ‘‘ out of this abyss 
of the subconscious there rose a gesture prophetic and 
immense’’. The timid man asks what this means, 
blushes at his ignorance, and repeats the convenient 
motto, ‘‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico est’’. In a 
gospel of primitive simplicity such language is pecu- 
liarly out of place; if any human being thinks in such 
terms, Charles Lamb is needed here to feel his bumps. 
Yet worse is to follow : on page 39 we hear that modern 
men are ‘‘ active with a scattered, superficial cleverness, 
at the periphery ’’. The last five words rendered into 
English give us ‘‘ outward cleverness on the outside > 
and the phrase stands revealed as an amazing piece of 
redundancy. Having read so far we no longer blush 
for ourselves, but for the literary snobbism which 
tolerates, nay, actually encourages, this sort of tumid 
writing. The author is always complaining that lan- 
guage is too weak to express the great emotions of his 
characters, yet he is in no mood to be silent concerning 
them. Shorn of bombast, O’Malley, the journalist 
hero, weary of his fellows and pining for “the 
youth of the world’’, appears to be no other than 
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our old friend, Rousseau’s solitary wanderer. Even 
in his fresh suit of fustian there is no mistaking the 
man of whose progeny were all the dark and gloomy 
heroes of the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Blackwood has nothing new to say about his 
man, but to his own superfluity of words he adds 
solid chunks taken from Fechner and Professor William 
James, and in face of these philosophers the timid hide 
or fall to their knees. The mystical element in the tale 
is bad even as a stage device, for the author lacks skill 
to distract attention from his sleight-of-hand by his 
flow of phrases. The centaurs are creatures who sur- 
vive from before the time of the first man, but it is 
never clear whether they are to be regarded as physical 
or psychical beings. Since they were clever enough to 
disguise themselves as men, they ought not to have filled 
their quarters with an odour of the stable, and, as their 
bodies could be removed with as little trouble as it takes 
to remove a hat, the difficulty of throwing off their 
characteristics as horses should not have been exces- 
sive. Their method of moving ‘‘ upright, yet at the 
same time upon all fours ’’, is equally disconcerting, but 
these are mere trifles if pseudo-ecstatic writing can cap- 
ture a reader’s mind. Some genius may discover a 
meaning in all this, but to us ‘‘ The Centaur ’’ seems a 
lesson in the importance of being pretentious. 


LAW BOOKS. 


“Legislature and Judiciary.” By Lord Shaw. University of 
London Press. 1911. 2s. net. 


This little book is a reprint of the address with which Lord 
Shaw opened a course on jurisprudence at University College. 
Its theme is the difficulties which arise between the Legisla- 
ture as the maker of new laws and the Judicature which 
has to interpret them under the influence of rules of common 
law and of national custom and opinion not always understood 
and intelligently anticipated by the Legislature. Lord Shaw 
as a Judge knows too well, and he demonstrates very clearly, 
how impossible it is to accept the Benthamite dogma that the 
function of the Judges is simply the literal construction of 
statutes, and that Judge-made law is an unlawful encroach- 
ment on the Legislature. He seems, however, to suggest a 
suspicion that in our days there is an attitude of unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Judiciary to co-operate with the 
Legislature in its aims ‘“‘ when Parliament goes slumming ”’, 
as he puts it. There is some excuse for it, as Lord Shaw 
explains, in the haphazard character of much legislation. 
Acts are passed as to which the Legislature has clearly had 
little idea how far its previous work has gone, and small 
conception how its new rules will affect well-established prin- 
ciples. A better revising body is needed for removing these 
defects of legislation. This done, there is still an appeal to 
be made to the Judiciary and the profession of the law 
generally. If the past cannot be “ scrapped’’ the future 
must not be sterilised. It is an irreproachable exhortation 
to young students of the law that they should aim at the 
sympathetic realisation of advancing thought, the broad 
wisdom of the cultivated mind. 


“International Law.” By F. E. Smith. Fourth Edition, by 
J. Wylie. London: Dent. 1911. 6s. net. 

Many things have happened to the fortunes of the author, 
as well as to his book, since it was issued eleven years ago 
as a ‘‘ Primer” of International Law from 10 Cook Street, 
Liverpool. Its new address, 4 Elm Court, Temple, hints 
at much change to those, and they are many, who are familiar 
with a brilliant career. As to the book itself, it is now very 
far from being a Primer. Mr. Wylie has so much enlarged 
it, under Mr. Smith’s general supervision and advice, that 
it is now-a handsome volume, well able to hold its own, as 
a complete elementary exposition of International Law, with 
any of the numerous treatises on the subject. The two hun- 
dred pages of the first edition have grown to four hundred 
in this. Mr. Smith in his first edition spoke modestly of 
the ‘‘ infinitely more useful treatises to which I am so much 
indebted’’. The modesty must be understood as relative to 
these original sources, and not to the utility of the book to 
‘the students, politicians, and men of business to whom it was 
first and is now addressed. As University Law Tutor, as a 
lawyer in the commercial centre of Liverpool, and as a poli- 
tician, few men are more capable of extracting from the 
multitudinous sources of International Law the appropriate 
matter, and of stating it in the form adapted to their respec- 
tive requirements. They will now find everything, down to 


the Declaration of London. The case for and against thé 
Declaration is stated concisely and impartially; the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of it is left to the reader to decide, 
‘‘after considering its terms in its relation to the existing 
law’’. As Mr. Smith is noted for epigrams we must quote 
the sentence: ‘‘ It seems by no means certain that a definite 
refusal to accept such a document as the Declaration of 
London will not leave that document a monument not of 
what the law is but of what the law is not’’. We are at 
all events now acquiring new experience, by which the 
Declaration may be further tested, with the war between 
Turkey and Italy. 


“The Growth of English Law.” By Edward Stanley Roscoe. 
London: Stevens. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Roscoe is the Admiralty Registrar of the High Court, 
and it is natural that he should draw upon the history of 
the Admiralty Court and Maritime Law for examples of 
the evolution of Law and Procedure in England, which 
forms the subject of his twelve essays. This history he gives 
in ‘‘ The Genesis of the High Court of Admiralty ’’, ‘‘ Some 
Sources of English Maritime Law’’, ‘‘ Lord Stowell as a. 
Creator of Maritime and Prize Law’’. Yet these essays are 
equalled in interest by ‘‘The Forestal Laws and Forests of 
the Middle Ages’’. All the four owe much to the fact that 
these subjects are not brought regularly to the notice of law 
students in ordinary text-books, as they are special influences 
in the growth of English law. Mr. Roscoe may not have 
made any original contribution to the learning of these 
subjects, but he selects and comments with the aptness of 
a skilled essayist. He must be granted something more 
for ‘‘ The Victorian Lord Chancellors and Their Influence on 
English Law’’. This is admirable, and deserves to attract 
particular attention just now, when evidently, from what 
Lord Loreburn recently said, the Lord Chancellor is destined 
soon to cease to be a Judge. The creation of two addi- 
tional Lords of Appeal so lately as not to be mentioned by 
Mr. Roscoe marks the last stage of a process fully described 
by him, in which the Lord Chancellor has for long been 


-gradually shedding his judicial functions and becoming more 


and more engrossed in the executive government. 


‘‘ Municipal Origins.” By Frederick H. f£percer. Lordon 
Constable. 1911. 10s. €d. net. 

This is a work of original research and laborious industry 
by the Lecturer on Economics and the British Constitution 
at the City of London College. It is an account of English 
Private Bill Legislation relating to Local Government, 
1740-1835, with a chapter on Private Bill Procedure. In 
other words it contains the whole of the accessible informa, 
tion as to the growth of English municipal government as 
it was shaped in Parliament by local Bills from the eigh- 
teenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. It is the 
history of the statutory process by which local government 
was adapted to the growth of England from the rural to 
the present urban condition. In many respects this history 
is not less worth study than the growth of the English 
Constitution itself for the light it throws on the attitude of 
persons and institutions towards political changes from 
old to new. The struggles of localities are often as instructive 
and sometimes as amusing as the disputes of national politics, 
In connexion with local government the system of Private 
Bill Procedure, which is a unique feature of our parliamen- 
tary government, has played a great part. Sir Edward 
Clarke, who writes an Introduction, remarks: ‘‘ The most 
interesting part of my friend’s book will be found in his full 
account, now for the first time given, of the origin of the 
powers and duties of the Lord Chairman of Committees. It 
is clear that in the evolution of our great system of local 
government the peers were far more useful to the country 
than were their fellow-lawmakers in the Commons House’’. 
In this the author concurs, and he shows how it happened, 
We agree thoroughly with Sir Edward Clarke’s commendation 
of the book as the best and most complete account we have 
seen of the beginnings of the English system of lecal govern- 
ment and administration. 


‘*gix Roman Laws.” Translated, with Introducticn and Notes, 
by E. G. Hardy. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 191L 
6s. net. 

There is a whole world of difference between the local 
government of which we have just been speaking and the 
kind of local government met with in the Six Roman Laws 
translated by Mr. Hardy from Bruno’s collection of Roman 
Laws. But it happens that each of these laws may be taken 
as exhibiting some type of local government established by 
Rome either for herself or her colonies, for municipia, for 
fixing her relations with some free city, or for settling the 
government of some province. They are the Lex Cecilia 

(Continued on page 712.) 
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The Company acquires 70 Gold Claims in the Gatooma District, Southern 
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The EILEEN ALANNAH (10 Claims); the ARIZONA Blocks (60 
Claims) ; comprising a total area of some 138 acres. 

The Property is about 44 miles from Gatooma Siding, and negotiations 
are being carried on for linking the Railway with the CAM AND MOTOR 
Mine, about half a mile from the ELLEEN ALANNAH. 

Work to date has been principally confined to the development of the 
pay shoot first discovered in the EILEEN ALANNAH and a section of 
ARIZONA No. 2, anl to tracing the extension of the Ore body—the latter 
having now been accomplished throughout the Property for a total 
length of some 2,100 feet. 

Development is being continued and shows widths and values to be 
fully maintained. Good values have also been recently encountered on the 
East extension of the first pay shoot discovered, thus indicating the exist- 
ence of an additional pay shoot. 

The Properties have been reported on by Messrs. A. H. ACKERMANN 
(Resident Consulting Engineer of the BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COM- 
PANY) and LEOPOLD WEILL, whose full reports are given in the 
Prospectus, and the following is abbreviated from them : 

The Reef filling consists principally of a highly calcareous schist~ 
irregular masses of calcite are found throughout the Reef. 

The Incline Hauling Shaft has been sunk to a depth of 135 feet below 
the 4th Lével. 

The pay shoot has been exposed by driving at the first, second, third, and 
fourth Levels for a total length of 720, 530, 375, and 380 feet respectively. 

ORE RESERVES.—The development of the Mine on an extensive scale 
only commenced in January of the present year, and yet by October 28 
last the estimated net Ore Reserves amount to 174,824 tons, averaging 
57s. 3d. per ton, showing a total value of £500,433, with a profit in sight 
estimated at some £273,162. 

In his Report Mr. ACKERMANN summarises the position as follows :— 

“The Reef having been traced on the surface for over 3,500 feet, and a 
further 3,000 feet in a Westerly direction through the GOOD SHEPHERD 
and the CAM Claims, can be considered as a most encouraging feature, 
for it is probable that by further work being undertaken along the line 
of strike other payable Ore bodies will be found to exist.” ... 

“ By glancing at the assay section and the accompanying plans it will 
be noted that a very large tonnage of highly payable ore has been opened 
up in a, comparatively speaking, short period. ‘he results of the last five 
months’ work on this property can be considered as constituting a record 
for Rhodesia, and emphasise the great possibilities attendant on further 
development of the Mine.” 

“As already stated, the indications at present are all in favour of the 
Ore body continuing to much greater depths than have been proved, and 
it will be evident that, with all these favourable conditions existing, the 
possibilities of this Property by further development are immense.” 

In a Cable dated October 28 Mr. ACKERMANN further states that his 
opinion of the Property remains unchanged. — 

The Report of Mr. LEOPOLD WEILL, who inspected and check-sampled 
the Mine in July last, confirms the opinion expressed in Mr. ACKER- 
MANN’S Report. 

He further states that he estimates that an outlay of £140,000 should be 

sufficient for developing the Mine and equipping it with @ suitable Reduc- 
tion Plant of a capacity of from 6,000 to 8,000 tons a month to commence 
with. 
The Prospectus adds that “from the foregoing statistics it is evident 
that, quite apart from the considerable high-grade Ore Reserves which 
have been developed during the present year in one section of the Strike, 
the possibilities attendant on the development of the remaining two- 
thirds of the Property are great, more especially so as the developed pay 
shoot is extending laterally at the 4th Level, where there is every 
indication of @ second pay Ore body on the East extension.” 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars of the Property, contracts, and 
other information to satisfy the Companies Act, upon the terms of which 
application will alone be received, from those entitled to apply, can bo 
obtained at the Offices of the Company. 
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Repetundarum, Lex Agraria of Tiberius Gracchus, Lex 
Antonia de Termessibus Majoribus, Lex Municipii Tarentini, 
Lex Rubria de Gallia Cisalpina, and Lex Julia Municipalis. 
We can quite understand how even the best men who read 
for Litere Humaniores rarely, as Mr. Hardy says, make any 
real acquaintance with such original sources. Yet it is 
desirable they should keep up the tradition of historical 
teaching at Oxford of basing the study of every period, as 
far as possible, upon the original authorities. The difficulties 
of the Latin and the legal phraseology’ of these laws, and 
their lacune are very formidable ; and the most thorough and 
ambitious student may feel grateful for Mr. Hardy’s Trans- 
lation, learned Introductions and Notes designed to make 
these originals more accessible to him. 


*‘Lunacy Practice.” By N. Arthur Heywood, Arnold 8. Massey 
and Ralph C. Romer. London: Stevens. Fourth Edition. 
1911. 30s. 

The authors remark that the fact of their book having 
run into four editions in eleven years is some evidence that 
it meets the requirements of the legal profession. It is not 
only some evidence, but about the best evidence that can be 
had for a practical law book. The Lunacy Law is amazingly 
complex, and books upon it are always bulky, even for law 
books; but this present edition is contained within seven 

, hundred pages, though many new precedents are supplied and 

over two hundred cases as compared with the edition of 
1907. This is somewhat appalling, and yet Lunacy Law has 
been of late greatly simplified and cheapened. That it is of 
necessity complex and expensive the reader who turns over 
these pages and notes the clashing interests that have to 
be consulted, and the precautions that must be taken in a 
elass of peculiarly painful cases, will be ready to admit. 
The Lunacy Act 1908 has done much to cut down cumbrous 
and costly proceedings. The authors say: ‘‘ As a result of 
recent legislation the appointment of committees has become 
most unusual, and a petition for an inquiry is now seldom 
resorted to. Not one in a hundred is or should be so origi- 
nated.’’ The new practice introduced falls for the first time 
into this edition. Other changes in the law too are proposed. 
A Bill was read a second time in the House of Commons 
last session limiting the hours of duty of nurses and other 
asylum officers to sixty hours a week, and providing that 
attendants should be eligible for pensions after twenty-five 
years’ service. Improvement in the staffing and nursing of 
asylums is one of the most beneficent changes that couid be 
made in the law of lunacy. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche.” Edited by Oscar 
Levy. (1) “Early Greek Philosophy, and other Essays”, 
2s. 6d. net; (2) “The Twilight of the Idols”, 5s. net; 
(3) Human All-too-Human”, Vol. II., 53. net; (4) “The 
Dawn of Day”, 5s. net; (5) ‘‘ The Case of Wagner—Nietzsche 
eontra Wagner: Selected Aphorisms”, 3s. 6d. net; (6) ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo and Poetry”, 6s. net. London: Foulis. 1911. 

Nietzsche is admittedly, as a mere writer, one of the few 
Germans who have made of German an artistic literary 
instrument; and there being in his prose a tremendous 
amount of passion and fervour and personality gener- 
ally more usually found in poetry than in systematic 
philosophers, no translation can represent him so well as 
the original. But there are few Englishmen whose German 
is instructive enough to enable them to read Nietzsche’s 
writing as if they were his countrymen; and these transla- 
tions are done both with lea‘mg and spirit. Fortu- 
nately for the reader who would know what is 
the kind of thought which has made so many Nietzs- 
chean devotees, Nietzsche is not a systematic philo- 
sopher; so that he is pretty free to select his read- 
ing from the eighteen volumes. The translators of the 
first four of the above books, Dr. Miigge, Mr. Ludovici, Mr. 
Cohn, and Mr. Kennedy, each recommends his volume as 
one from which a good start may be made. Nietzsche himself 
said of ‘“‘ The Twilight of the Idols’’: ‘‘ If anyone should 
desire to obtain a rapid sketch of how everything before 
my time was standing on its head, he should begin reading 
me in this book. . . . In plain English, the ‘ Twilight of the 

Idols’ means the old truth is on its last legs’. This is 

Nietzsche in a nutshell, and like Carlyle and Ruskin, 

Nietzsche denotes an unanalysable blend of genius 

and craziness. ‘‘ Ecce Homo” is an autobiography. 

The effrontery of the application of such a_ phrase 

is a Nietzschean trait very characteristic. As to 

“The Case of Wagner’’,. this is clearly a book only 

for the initiated. It is wonderful that Nietzsche saw in 

Wagner, at first ‘“‘the innovator and renovator who was 

going to arrest the decadent current of his time, and lead 


men to a greatness which had died with antiquity’; and 
that he lost this faith and nearly broke his heart and lost 
his head because ‘‘ Christian elements found their way into 
Wagnerian music ’’. This, of course, is unintelligible until 
after a course of Nietzsche. When understood, and if 
approved, the reader has become a perfect Nietzschean. 


‘Through Trackless Labrador.” By H. Hesketh Prichard. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 15s. net. 

There is no part of the British Empire of which so little 
is known as the Labrador. Its seas are Newfoundland’s great 
fishing grounds; its shores are the home of a few hardy 
settlers, devoted missionaries, Indians, and Eskimos; the 
hinterland is said to be rich in minerals and timber, but in 
that portion of it which Mr. Prichard, in company with 
Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, crossed from Nain to India 
House Lake on the river George it is appropriately called 
Barren Lands. The travellers may claim to have explored 
a bleak, rock-gripped stretch of desperately uninteresting 
country never trodden before by European, possibly not 
even by. Indian or Eskimo. If they proved one thing more 
clearly than another it was surely that the journey was 
not worth the risks and the hardships. Of sport there was 
little, of discoveries of value none. Mr. Prichard has, 
however, succeeded in turning it to good account for book- 
making purposes, and perhaps the interest with which we 
read his chapters explains to some extent the call which 
this dreary land made upon him and his companion. 
The Labrador, at least in its northern section, offers for 
sportsman or prospector no alternative to Newfoundland, 
Norway or Lapland. At the same time, Mr. Prichard invites 
othersto attempt the great feat of crossing from Fort George 
on Hudson’s Bay to Nain. We do not gather that he is 
inclined to attempt it himself. The book is well illustrated 
from photographs. 


“The Baganda.”’ By John Roscoe. London: Macmillan. 1911. 
15s. net. 

The writer has been twenty years @ missionary in 
Uganda, and has gathered his information from old men who 
did not know English. They describe the true Uganda as it 
was before the coming of Arab traders and the Christian 
missionaries, that is up to some fifty years ago. King Mutesa 
came to the throne in 1854, and the customs have undergone 
great changes since that time. The Uganda people are 
organised into exogamous clans, each with two totems; 
descent is reckoned through the father, except in the royal 
family. This book includes a detailed account of the religion ; 
and is to be highly commended as an example of the valuable 
scientific work which can be done by the missionary. 


“The Story of the Empire.” By Gerald T. Hankin. London: 
Murray. 1911. 2s. 6d. 
We do not quite understand the principle on which the 
League of the Empire is arranging its text-books, of which 
this is one. The first dealt with, ‘‘ The British Empire: Its 
Past, its Present, and its Fature’’, by various writers; the 
second was called ‘‘ The British Empire and its History ’’, 
by Mr. E. G. Hawke; the third is Mr. Hankin’s ‘‘ The Story 
of the Empire ’’. The book is unfortunately named: first, 
because ‘‘ The Story of the Empire ’’ in another series has 
been available for the past ten or twelve years; secondly, 
because the form which the book takes is not that of a story 
at all. It is simply a very useful collection of chapters 
dealing with the government and growth of the various parts 
of the Empire. Teachers will find it a trustworthy guide 
to the outlines of British Imperial history. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 714 and 716. 
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y | Regular users may prefer 
the Special Bath Mustard, 
one dozen cartons in tin box. 


S.H.B. 3202. 
-— 


Only those who have tried it know the 
refreshing effect of a 


Bath 


“ Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, cut in alabaster.” : 


-—MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


A hot bath to which is added a | 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 


For general use 


The ‘‘Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 

form. laade in a minute—add boiling water only 


RED 


PASTILLES 


Jor Throat é Voice. 


Eulogised in testimonials from thou- 
sands, including the greatestPreachers, 
Public Speakers, Singers, Actors, &c. 
Bold in 1/- & 4,6 boxes by all Chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles are marked wih a tar. 
Sole Manufacturers : 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Liverpool & London. 


Free sample on receipt of penny postage and name 
of this paper. 


a Universally acknowledged to be the 
BEST and SUREST REMEDY for 


Insist on having 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
The ORIGINAL | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and The only Palliative in Cuts short all attacks of 


PALPITATION. 


Purchasess should see that RHEUMATISM. 
the name is on the stam . ‘ 
and emphatically sohans Acts like Charm in 
substitutes. DIARRHEA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottla 


Ce all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


WHITE 
a BLUE 


in making, use lese quantity, it being much stronger 


than ordinary 


Under Contract with His Majesty's Government. 
P & O Mait and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA fic. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


For Freight and Passage apply 
P. &0. Offices bette’ | London. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers | Service London _Southampton 
* KINFAUNS CASTLE Royal Mail Dec. 2 
DURHAM CASTLE ... __...| Intermediate Dec. 1 Dec. 2 
EDINBURGH CASTLE Royal Mail ~ Dec. 9 
| Intermediate Dec. 8 Dec. 9 


* Via Madeira. t Via Teneriffe. 
+ Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 


Donald Currie and Co., M: ers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Sa, oo Doar Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE GAPE 


MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES 


By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


‘SOLLEGE. — Some nominations, 
for January Term and May ‘for SONS OF 

T CLERGY.—Apply to the Bursar. ; 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 


MR. BALFOUR AS LEADER. By the Right Hon. ALrrep LyTTELTOoN. M.P. 

PUBLIC OPINION AND INDUSTRIAL UNREST. By Sir ArtHurR Cray, 
Bart. 

THE COMING DELUGE. By M. pve P. Wess, C.1.E. (Chairman, Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce). 

EUROPE AND THE MUHAMMADAN WORLD. By Sir Harry H. 
Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NOVELS. By Sternen Gwynn, M.P, 

THE COURTS AND THE EXECUTIVE. By Ernest E. WILttams, 

LIBERTY OF CRITICISM WITHIN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
A REJOINDER TO THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. By the Rev. 
Cyrit W. Emer. 

THE SOCIAL ENGLISH. ByG. S. Street. 

WILL CHINA BREAK UP? By Sir Hexry Brake, G.C.M.G. (/ormerly 
Governor of Hong Kong). 

SOME REMINISCENCES OF JOSEPH KNIGHT. By Vernon RENDALL. 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND TARIFF REFORM. By the Right 
Hon. Lorp Avesury. 

LATEST LIGHT FROM EGYPT ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the 
Rev. Epmunp McCcure. 

THE KING'S TOUR IN INDIA. By Saint S1nGu. 

SMOKE ABATEMENT. By Joun B.C. Kersuaw (Fellow of the Institute of 
Chemistry). 

THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE EMPIRE. By Fasian Ware. 

“UP, AND BE DOING.” By Colonel Sir Lonspate Hace. 


Lonpvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street SQuare. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1911. 

SIR EDWARD GREY'S STEWARDSHIP. By Dirtomarticus. 

NEW LEADERS FOR OLD. By Curio. 

THE END OF THE DUAL CONTROL. By Arruur A. BauMann. 

AN ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE? By Sipney Low. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON. By Joseru SoLomon. 

CHINA—A REPUBLIC. By Arcnipatp R. Cotogunoun, M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S. 

THE PERIL OF INVASION ; ITALY’S “ BOLT FROM THE BLUE.” 
By Hurp. 

THE ART OF J. M. SYNGE. By Darre ut Ficats. 

IN HIGH GERMANY.” By Forp Mapox HverFer. 

THE SUN: LIGHT AND LIFE OF THE WORLD. By E. V. Hewarp. 

ITALIAN NATIONALISM AND THE WAR WITH TURKEY. By Icnorus. 

THE WAGES QUESTION IN THE RAILWAY SERVICE : A SURVEY 
AND A SUGGESTION. By W. T. Layton. 

REALITY IN POETRY. By Laurence Housman. 

THE AMERICAN YELLOW PRESS. By Sypney Brooks. 

MONTAIGNE AND LA BOETIE’AS FRIENDS AND HUSBANDS. By 
The Hon. CoLerince. 

A LEADER : SCENES OF REVOLUTIONARY LIFE IN RUSSIA. By 
VARIAG. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN ann HALL, LIMITED. 


DICKENS’S CHILDREN 


Four Paintings by 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


REPRODUCED IN FULL COLOURS. 


The Invasion of England 


What happened when the Germans 
were reported on the English Coast 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


STORIES BY 
Edith Wharton, Henry Van Dyke, 
AND OTHERS, 
IN THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
NOW READY. DECEMBER ISSUE. one suituinc. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Need for a National Storehouse. 
By Tue Ricut Hon. THE ViscounT Hitt, L.C.C. 


Ceographical Distribution of Capital ‘and the Interdependence of 
Nations. By,NoRMAN ANGELL, Author of ‘‘ Europe’s Illusion.” 
The Difference between Business and Personal Investments. 

By FRANKLIN EscHer, Financial Editor of ‘‘ Banker's 
Magazine ” (U.S.). 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION. ANALYSIS OF REPORTS. 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. STATISTICAL RECORD. 


Pub‘isier: 2 Waterlo> Flace, Pall Mall, $.W., and all 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Old Chinese Porcelain (Edgar Gorer and J. F. Blacker, 
Vol. I. and II.). Quaritch. £10 10s. net. 
The Story of French Painting (Charles H. Caffin), Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 
Master Painters (Stewart Dick). Edinburgh: Foulis. 


FICTION. 
The Revoke of Jean Raymond (May Ford). Swift. 6s. 
Mothers to Men (Zona Gale); Peggy Stewart (Gabrielle E, 
Jackson). Macmillan. 6s. each. 
fon the Idolmakers (L. P. Jacks). Williams and Norgate. 


From Stage to Peerage (Florence Warden); A Soul’s Burden 
(A. M. Judd). Digby Long. 6s. each. 

A Knight of the Green Shield (Mrs. Stacpoole Kenny). Wash- 
bourne. 6s. 

The Qualities of Mercy (Cecil Adair). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Maid’s Money (Mrs. Henry Dudeney). Heinemann. 6s. 


Girt Books. 

The Lady of the Fountain, 1s. 6d.; A March on London (G. A. 
Henty), 3s. 6¢.; A Soldier’s Son (Annette Lyster), 1s. 6d. ; 
Phil’s Cousins (May Wynne), 1s. 6d.; The Lances of Lyn- 
wood (Charlotte M. Yonge), ls. 6d.; The Two Queenies 
(Jennie Chappell), ls.; The Quest of the Golden Hope 
(Percy F. Westerman), 2s. 6d.; A Newnham Friendship 
(Alice Stronach), 3s.; In the Grip of the Mullah (Captain 
F. S. Brereton), 3s. 6d.; Betty’s Next Term (Lilian F. 
Wevill), 3s. 6¢.; A Middy of the King (Harry Colling- 
wood), 5s.; The Heroes of England (John G. Edgar), 2s. 
Blackie. 

The Little Book of Children (Dr. John Brown); A Little Book 
of Dags (Dr. John Brown); Mystifications (C. 8. Graham). 
Foulis. 

The Raypod’s Rings (F. A. Knight). Dent. 5s. net. 

History. 

The Romance of Nice (John Douglas E. Loveland). Duck- 
worth. 62. net. 

A Short History of the Scottish People (Donald). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Making of Northern Nigeria (Captain C. W. J. Orr). 
Macmillan. 8. net. 

The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey (Richard Davey). Chapman 
and Hall. net. 

The a ae of Home Rule (Erskine Childers). Arnold. 
12s. 6d. 
Law. 

The Law Relating to Private Street Works Under the Act of 
1892 (W. Carlyle Croasdell). Hadden Best. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Law and Custom of the Constitution (Sir William R. 
Anson). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
Naturat History AND Sport. 

The Process of the Year (H. H. Brown). S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

The Aran Islands (John M. Synge). Dublin: Maunsel. 6s. net. 

Yorkshire Folk-Talk (Rev. M. C. F. Morris). Brown. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit ; The Adven- 
ture of Oliver Twist (Charles Dickens) ; The Personal His- 
tory of David Copperfield (Charles Dickens). Chapman 
and Hall. 3s. 6d. net each. 

The New Italy (M. E. Wood). Putnam. 6s. net. 

The Lifé of Mansie Wauch (D. M. Moir). Edinburgh : Foulis. 
5s. net. 

ZEsop’s Fables (Thomas James), 1s. ; Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 
(Isabella L. Bird), 1s.; Freckles (Gene Stratton-Porter). 
Murray. 2s. 6d. met. 

Scnoot Books. 
The Story of England (W. 8S. Robinson). Rivington. 2s. 
SCIENCE. 
Stability in Aviation (G. H. Bryan). Macmillan. 5s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 

Evangelical Christianity: Its History and Witness (W. B. 

Selbie). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. ; 
TRAVEL. 

Panama: The Canal, The Country (Albert Edwards). 10s. 6d, 
net; The Land of Uz (Abdullah Mansur). Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

"Twixt Sand and Sea (Cyril Fletcher Grant and L. Grant). 
Sampson Low. 21s. net. 

Florence (Camille Mauclair). Paris : Fontemoing. 


3abes in the Wood (the Hon. R. Gorell Barnes). Longmans, . 


Green. 6s. net. 

The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester to Canterbury (Julia Cart- 
wright). Murray. 15s. net. 

Spain Revisited (C. Gasquoine Hartley). Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Verse AND Drama. 

Deirdre of the Sorrows (John M. Synge). 2s. 6d. Maunsel. 

Shakespeare Amoureux (Augustin Filou), Paris: Librairie 
Nationale. 

Ballads and Verses of the Spiritual Life (E. Nesbit). Elkin 
Mathews. 4s. net. 


Continued on page 716. 
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“BOOKS TO BUY. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. NEW AND 
OLD TRAILS. By Artuur P. Ph.D. F.R.S., 
President of the Alpine Club of Canada. With 3 Maps and 
41 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

[/nland postage 5d. 


‘* This is a valuable contribution to Alpine literature.”"—7he Times 


“* Should be read by anyone who enjoys true stories of ee in travel.” 
he Scotsman. 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH NIGERIA. By 
J. D. Fatconer. With 32 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Jnland postage 5d. 


“A remarkably candid, well written, and convincing account of investigation by 
a skilled traveller in one of the most recent acquisitions of the British Empire. 
Morning Post. 


RANCHING, SPORT, AND TRAVEL. By 
Tuomas Carson. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
Ios. 6d. net. [Jnland postage 5d. 


“The descriptions of mustang (wild horse) hunting, ‘bronco busting, shooting 
scrapes, cattle stealing, sport, natural history, Indian incidents, &c., &c., show what 
life was inthe Far West (Arizona and Mexico) during a period extending back 
thirty years.” 


FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN. By 
Harry A. Franck, Author of **A Vagabond Journey Round 
the World.” With a Map and more than 75 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net. [Jnland postage 5. 


‘The delightful record of an unconventional traveller in perhaps the most 
romantic region of Europe.” —J/orning Post. 


LATER LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR. 
Edited by Lapy STRACHEY of Sutton Court. With 2 Coloured 
and 24 other full-page Illustrations and many Drawings in the text. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. [/nland postage 5d. 


“These letters undoubtedly give an interesting glimpse of a singularly attractive 
character.” — The Scotsman, 


MARTIN LUTHER: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK. By Arruur C. McGirrert, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Jnland postage 5d. 


‘A singularly comprehensive and impartially written biography of the great 
Reformer. . . . Contains many interesting illustrations.”— Glasgow Herald. 


INDIAN AND HOME MEMORIES. By Sir 
Henry Corron, K.C.S.I. With 21 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 12s, 6d. net. [Jnland postage 5d. 


“ The book deserves a place alongside the most successful autobiographic record 
of this season.” —Aorning Leader. 


MASTERS OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 
A Study of Personal Forces. By T. H. S. Escort, Author of 
‘Society in the Country House,’ With Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 54. 


‘* Mr. Escott has performed his task right well ; journalism at last kas found its 
fitting historian.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE WOMEN OF THE CA4:SARS._ By 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO. With 50 Illustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings by CAstAIGNE, TADEMA, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. |Znland postage 5d. 


‘In this volume the Italian historian describes the position of women in the 


Roman world, and illustrates what he has to say by vivid character sketches.’ 
Standard. 


GOOD CHEER. The Romance of Food and 
Feasting. - By F. W. Hackwoop, Author of ‘ Inns, Ales, and 
Drinking Customs of Old England,” &c., &c. With a coloured 
frontispiece and 24 other illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. - (/nland postage 


‘Packed with curious and interesting information gathered from innumerable 
ources and covering every imaginable branch of the subject.”— ruth. 


THE MAN-MADE WORLD. By Cuartorte 
PERKINS GILMAN, Author of ** Women and Economics.” Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. [/nland postage 4d. 


“A most stimulating book. Mrs. Gilman deals some of the heaviest and most 
adroit blows ‘ menkind’ have had to sustain for many a long day." —Weekly Dispatch. 


M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, full of interest for Booklovers: 
The December issue contains the following (among other) 
articles : Tendencies in Modern Fiction: A £5 5s. Prize Essay 
-—The American Brain—More Lear Nonsense. 


Subscription Is. per annum (post free). 

NOTE.—A specimen copy of the December issue will be sent gratis to 
any reader of ** The Saturday Review” on receipt of 1d. Stamp 
Jor postage. Address: The Publisher, 1 Adslphi 

Terrace, London, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON 


HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Floreat Etona: ANECDOTES AND 


MEMORIES OF ETON COLLEGE. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With many Coloured and other Illustrations, 
8vo. 15s. net. [ Zuesday. 


Albrecht Diirer: wis LIFE AND A 
SELECTION OF HIS WORKS. By Dr. F. 
NUCHTER. With Introduction by Sir MARTIN 
Conway. With 53 Plates and 1 in Colour. Imp. 
4to. 6s. net. 


The Land of Uz. (souTHERN ARABIA.) 
By ABDULLAH MANSUR (G. WYMAN BURY). 
With a Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAIT- 
LAND, C.B. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Islands of Enchantment. mMaAny- 


SIDED MELANESIA SEEN THROUGH MANY 
EYES AND RECORDED BY FLORENCE 
COOMBE. Illustrated with 100 Photographs by J. W. 
BEATTIE, anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Panama. THE CANAL, THE COUNTRY, 
AND THE PEOPLE. By ALBERT EDWARDS. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


The Future of England 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Making of Northern Nigeria. 
By Captain C. W. J. Orr, R.A., late Political 
Department, Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘* An able statement of the Government position 
by an officer with seven years’ experience.” 


Seems So! a WORKING-CLASS VIEW OF 
POLITICS. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Daily Express.—‘‘It is far more fascinating than 
nine hundred and ninety-nine novels out of a thousand. It 
is the revelation of the mind of the people.” 


Music and Nationalism. a stupy 
OF ENGLISH OPERA. By CECIL FORSYTH. 


Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


PROFESSOR BERGSON. 


Author of ** Creative Evolution.” 10s. net. 


Laughter. AN ESSAY ON THE MEANING 
OF THE COMIC. By HENRI BERGSON. Author- 
ised Translation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 
L. és L., M.A,, and FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Critical Exposition of Berg- 


son’s Philosophy. J. M’KELLAR 
STEWART, B.A., D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


The Centaur. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Author of Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 
Observer.—** A notable, daring, and inspiring book.” 


The Baron’s Heir. A SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY ROMANCE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By ALICE WILSON FOX, Author of “ Hearts and 
Coronets,” &c. LIllustrated. 6s. 


The Healer. sy ROBERT HERRICK, 
Author of ‘* Together,” &c. 6s. [ Zuesday. 


The Love that Lives. sy 
OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of ** The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife,” &c. 6s. 

*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free 

on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE REV. CANON JESSOPP, D.D., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY December 4 and Two Ag Days, at 
x o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the a. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
F.S.A., including important to Topography of 
Norfolk, &c —Genealogical and Books—O Oxford istorical Society 
Publications—Seven  interestin Letters of Meredith—Old 
Deeds, Manuscripts, Court Rolls, &c., relating to Norfolk, &c., and other 
Properties oo a fine COLLECTION of BOOK- PLATES, the Property of 
the late Col. TAGU—Civil War Tracts—Keats’ Poems, in the original 
boards, aor Meredith: s Poems (1851), uncut, unopened copy—Nichols’ History of 
the County of Leicester, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL_BY AUCTION, at their House, No. r3 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on iTHURSDAY, December 7 7, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
including Letters from George Washington, Edmund Burke, and David Garrick, 
the Property of PAUL SCHOEDELI , Esq —a very important Letter from P. B: 
Shelley —Autogra MS. of The Songz of Death,” by Robert Burns —Letters 
written by W. M. Thackeray from America—Series of Letters from Ludwig van 
Beethoven, Lord Beaconsfield, D. G. Rossetti, Edward FitzGerald, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and Oscar Wilde; and others from Oliver Goldsmith, Hen Fielding, Charles 
Lamb, W. Godwin, Mary Shelley, Nelson, Wellington, Charles Dickens, Robert 
Browning, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, THE PROPERTY OF HIS HONOUR JUDGE 
BACON, Deceased. (Sold by Order of the Executors.) 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, VALUABLE 
BOOKS, the Property of His Honour JUDGE BACON, Deceased (Sold b y Order 
of the Executors), comprising Standard Works in English, French, and German 
Literature, including the Writings of Chaucer, Dickens, Thackeray, Browning, 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Swift, Prescott, Shakespeare, Molitre, Racine, Goethe, 
Schiller, "ke. -» many in Fine Bindings Editions of the Greek and Latin Classic 
Writers—Burlington Fine Arts Club, and other Artistic Publications, &e. ; and the 
roperty of the Rev. the Hon. A. G. LAWLEY, including Works in Genera 
iterature, English and Foreign. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous Of 
selling Works of Art, Famil rs Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musica 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
ALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premise 
inall parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout th 
eat. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 

gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trvst 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 


Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
With a SUPPLEMENT or works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CoO., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 —— LLY, W. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London odes: Unicode and A.B. 
(Strand) Central 1515. Mayfair 3601, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Send a card for GLAISHER’'S 
DECEMBER CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


Containing many fine COLOUR BOOKs. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 265 High Holborn, London 


THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER 


tells you all about the new Christmas 
Books and the other interesting Books 
of the season. It is now ready, price 6d., 
and you can order a copy from any 
Bookshop or from the Publishers: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 

Hunting Poems (G. J. Whyte-Melville). Foulis, Edinburgh. 
5s. net. 

The Comfort-Lady (C. A. Nicholson), 1s.; Six Lyrics (E. L, 
Voynich); A Mere Song (Muriel Elsie Graham), Elkin 
Mathews. Is. net each. 

A Conflict (T. Sturge Moore). Duckworth. 2s. 

Das Oxforder Buch Deutscher Dichtung (H. G. Fiedler). Ox- 
ford : Universitatis- Verlag. 

Nemesis and other Poems (Jeanie Hamilton). Ouseley. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Brazen Lyre (E. V. Knox). Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Essays on Duty and Discipline. Cassell. 3s. net. 

Fourth Report of the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories at the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. Vol. A.— 
Medical. Bailliére,Tindall, and Cox. 21s. net. : 

Future of England, The (Hon. George Peel). Macmillan. 6s. 
net. 

Hints to Speakers and Players (Rosina Filippi). Arnold. 
3s. 6d. net. 

In a German Pension (Katherine Mansfield). Swift. 6s. 

Letters from China and some Eastern Sketches (Jay Denby). 
Murray and Evenden. 6s. 

Lighter Side of Irish Life, The (George A. Birmingham). 
Edinburgh : Foulis. 5s. net. 

Modern Cook, The (Edited by C. Herman Senn). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

More Ghost Stories of an Antiquary (M. R. James). Arnold. 


6s. 

Philips’ Chamber of Commerce Atlas. Philip. 6s, net. 

Saturday in My Garden (F. Hadfield Farthing). Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Wuthering Heights (Emily Bronté). 
6s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAzines FoR Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, 2°. 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.: 
Scribner's Magazine, ls. net; The Financial Review of 
Reviews, ls. net; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The English Review, 2. 6d. net.; The Musical Times, 3d. ; 
The Antiquary. 6d.; Ord och Bild, 12h7. ; Scotia, 6d. net. ; 
The National Review, 2s. 6d. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


THE NEW DORSET STORY. 
“MERLE OF THE WESSEX HILLS.” By C. R. HAY. 


Publisher, Horace Commin, Bournemouth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Trade supplied by Simpxin, MarsHAtt & Co., London. 


Times.—“‘ Leaves one in a thoroughly good humour and still scenting the fresh 
country air of Wessex.” 
Country Liye.—‘ The story is sincere. . the country fancies have grace and charm.” 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1912. 5s. net. 


ASIA CONTENTS. 
tir ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.E. : ‘‘ THe CaLcuTTa 
UTE INDUSTRIES AND THE New Export Duty on Jute.” 
J. KENNEDY, I.C.S. (retired): ‘‘ Economic TRANSITION IN INDIA.” 
OLIVER BAINBRIDGE: “Some Impressions oF Inp1A.” 
SIR T. HOLDICH: “ Tue Gares or Inpia.” 
SIR ROWLAND K. WILSON: ‘“‘Comrutsory Epucation For INDIA IN 
oF WESTERN EXPERIENCE.” 
ORIENTAL 
PROFE yor DR. E. MONTET: Report on Semitic STUDIES AND 
ORIENTALISM. 
GENERAL. 
WADDEL L, LL.D., C.B. : Evotution oF THE Buppuist 
Gops, AND Art.” With Illustrations. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
“INDIAN CURRENCY Pouicy.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are w= 
United Kingdom. Abroad, 
£ 


One Year « £10 @ 
Half Year oe O16 oo 2 
Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in oblaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW’, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


2 December, 1911 The Saturday Review.. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A,, with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 


Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer — 


in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
‘present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fk ruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Dis2 ses. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
‘*CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 


“© Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student's treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. 1 hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

**Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) 


now ready. 
scribers for SCIENCE 
It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become eA IN Movern Lire. I 

P.O. for 6s, and 

ree to send §s. per month 


for six months, 


@— possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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KING GEORGE 


has included in the Library which he is 
taking with him to India a copy of 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Bridge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
10 King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is “Saturday” Auction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “ $nferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 1}d. 
post free. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 24, Thursday, November 30th, 1911. 


THE CRUX. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

A BUNGLED PANTOMIME. 

THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS. 

Joun BRIGHT. 

An Open LETTER TO Lorp RoperT CEcIL. By Junius, 

POWDER AND SHOT. 

Tue Rep Nose or Democracy. By W. R. Titterton. 

PROTECTION OR PREFERENCE: III. What could be Protected 
—tThe Finished Article. 

A Sorvurion: I. 

FuN WITH THE CALF. 

BALLADES URBANE: XXIV, 
zB. 

Royal AND ELDERLY. By A. T. Quiller Couch. 

MoRE FABLES. 

My Distant RELATIVE. By John Galsworthy. 

PapDING. By Thomas Seccombe. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

Tue City. By F. W. G. 


A Ballade of Men. By 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: I0 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
@onsolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—‘‘ Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. 
J do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
*The Whole Art of Rudber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
te all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 
WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookselier, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
THIS WEEK'S ISSUE CONTAINS :— 
AMAZING TANGKAH FINANCE. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Pegoh. 


FERMENTATION or OXIDATION IN TEA. 
THE VINE AND GENERAL RUBBER TRUST. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S, AIREY. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 
of the fellowing Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 


be glad to be informed. 

AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrassee STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 


Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. .LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA? 


B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The List opens on Monday, 4th December, 1911, and wil! close on or before Wednesday 6th for Town, and Thursday ith for Country 
and Continent. 


THE NATIONAL BITUMINOUS 
COAL & COKE COMPANY. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Congress for the District of Columbia, U.S.A. 


CAPITAL 


2,000,000. 


IssUED AND FULLY PAIp. 


OFFER oF 
$1,000,000 First Morigage 20 Year Profit Sharing 6° Gold Bonds, 


being part of a total authorised issue of $2,000,002 
At 95S per cent. = (£97 12s. 9d. per $500 Bona). 


In addition to tue fixed rate of interest, 25 per cent. of the yearly net 
profits of the Company will be set aside for division amongst the Bond- 
holders as provided by the Trust Deed. 

The Bonds are secured by Trust Deed in favour of the Standard Trust 
ompany of New York, constituting a specific First Mortgage upon the 
whole of the Company's present and fature Properties, fixed Plant and 
Machinery, and all other assets. 

Bonds are to Bourer and are payable August 1, 1931. Holders have 
option of registering in London. Interest payable on February 1 and 
August 1 in each vear. 

The Bonds are in denominations of : 

$100= €20 Ils. 1d. $5U0= £162 15s. 6d. $1,000= £205 11s. 

Principal and jlterest payable at the Standard Trust Company 
Trustees for the Bondholders). 25 Broad Street. New York, in U.S. cur- 
reney, and in London at the Royal Bank of Canada, 2 Princes Street. 
H.C., at the fixed rate of exchange of $4.86} to the £. 

Sinking Fund five cents (2!d.) per ton on all coal mined and shipped 
trom the properties. First half-yearly instalment to be paid to the 
Trustees January 1, 1915. Bonds are redeemable at any interest date on 
rafter August 1, 1916, at 110 per cent. either from the Sinking Fund by 
nnual drawings, orotherwise. 

Intorim Certificates to Bearer are ready for delivery, after payment 
n full has been made, exchangeable in due course for stamped definitive 
Bonds at the Royal Bank of Canada, London. 

These Bonds are being offered simultaneously in Holland. 

The BRITISH TRUST CORPORATION, LIMITED, 85 London Wall, 
C.. offers for sale the ahove Bonds at the price of 95 per cent., payable 
follows 


Per $100 Per 500 $1,000 
(£1910s. 7d.) (£97 12s. 9d.) (£195 5s. 6d.) 
s. a. s. d. d 
On Application... 4 00 .. 20 0 0 
On Allotment 800... 40 00 .. 80 
On 15th January, 

Or the whole amount may be paid up on Allotment under discount at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Full six months’ Interest will be paid on the Bonds now offered for 
sale on February 1, 1912. 

Applications should be made on the accompanying form to the British 
Trust Corporation’s Bankers :— 

PARR’S ie LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and 

Branches. 

ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 3 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, and Branches. 

METROPOLITAN BANK (of England and Wales), LIMITED, 00 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C., Birmingham, and Branches. 

Salient features of letters received from Mr. Charles McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the Company, and Mr. Arthur E. Wood, Consulting Engineer and 
Geologist, A.R.C.C.S.M., London, copies of which are set out in the 
full Prospectus :— 

The Company’s properties are situated in the heart of the well-known 
coal fields of West Virginia, U.S.A., and are unencumbered 

The net proceeds of this issue will be used for further development 
and equipment purposes. 

The Bonds are a first charge upon 44,800 acres of freehold coal and 
timber lands, and about 6,808 acres of coal rights, and a floating charge 
upon all other assets. 

Appraised value of the properties (exclusive of $79,414.10 current 
assets) is $5,969,000, equal to nearly six times the amount of the present 
issue and nearly three times the whole authorised issue. 

Under the Trust Deed no part of the remaining $1,000,000 Bonds 
authorised can be issued until the net profit of the Company—exclusive 
of interest on Bonds outstanding—amounts for the year preceding the 
issue to $249.000, i.e., double the interest charges. 

At the rate of the present annual production of 674.544 tons. the 
available supply of coal is sufficient to last 75 years, and the combined 
supply, aveilable and prospective, for 339 years. 

Mr. Wood concludes his General Report stating “ The Company's pro- 
perties hare an enornious intrinsic value, containing what is acknow- 
ledged to be the superior quality coal of the United States.” 

An ample Sinking Fund is provided for. 

Average net profits for the three years ending June 30, 1911, equal 
nearly two and a-half times the interest on the present issue of 
$1.000,000 Bonds. 

Production and earnings for the three years ended June 30, 1911 :— 

The Company is one of the prominent producers of bituminous coal 
n the West Virginia Coal Field, having modern and complete arrange- 
ments for the mining of its coal; wide and established markets for its 
output, and ample transport facilities. 

The originals of the above, the Trust Deed and copies of the Charter 
and Bye Laws and the full report of Mr. A. E. Wood, Maps, &c., and 
the accounts for the past three vears certified in detail by Mr. Churles C. 
Jackson, C.A., may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Wainwright. 
Pollock & Co., Solicitors, 1 Church Court, Clement’s Lane, London, 
E.C., during business hours before the closing of the list. 

\ Brokerage at the rate of } per cent. will be paid on all allotments 
made in respeet of applications bearing the stamps of Brokers or other 


\n application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange for settlement in, and a quotation of, the Bonds now offered. 

Applications should be made on the form accompanying the Prospectus 
and sent to the Bankers, with « remittance for the amount payable on 
application. If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in 
full, and where the allotment is less than the amount applied for the 
balance will be applied towards the remaining payments due on the Bonds. 

Failure te pay any instalments when due will render previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture, and the allotments liable to cancellation 

Copies of the full Prospectus, with forms of application, may be 
obtained from the Bankers, the British Trust Corporation, Limited, 
85 London Wall, London, E.C., or from the Solicitors and Brokers. 


Directors. 

CHARLES McKINLEY, President of the Company, President Miners” 
Coal Co., President Peerless Coal Co., vote Metropolitan National 
Bank Buildings, Washington, D.C. 

T. M. LA JORD, Vice-President of the Company, 510 Bond Buildings, 
Washington, D.C. 

H. L. SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer of the Company, 208) Capital 
Street, Charleston, West Va. 

Hon. JOHN H. ROTHERMEL, Member of the House of Representatives, 
Chairman Committee Commerce and Labour, and Member Committee 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

H. B. STEWART. Director Metropolitan National Bank of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hon. JAMES T. MeDERMOTT, Member of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

LOU'S F. WENTZ, Director lron and Glass Bank, President of W. P. 
McCombs & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hon. CURTIS H. GREGG, Member of House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

C. LEAVENS, Capitol Hill, Washington, D.C. 

Trustees and Bond Holders. 

THE STANDARD TRUST COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

25 Broad Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Auditor. 

CHARLES C. JACKSON, C.A. (England) and C.P.A, (U.S.A.), 50 Chureh 
Street, New York. 

Brokers for the Issue. 

HENRY J. GARRATT «& CO., 3 Great Winchester Street, and Stock 
Exchange, E.C. 

Solicitors for the Issue. 
WAINWRIGHT, POLLOCK & CO., 1 Church Court, Clement's Lane, 


London, E.C. 
Head Offices. 
510 Bond Buildings, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. ‘ 
This Form, together with cheque for the amount payable on applica- 
tion, to be sent to one of the above Bankers. 


$1,000,000 First Mortgage 20 Year Profit-Sharing 
6 per cent. Gold Bonds 
OF THE 


NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL & COKE COMPANY 


(Incerporated uader the Laws of Congress for the District of Co lumbia, U.S.A.) | 
e 4 :. 7d). Per $500 (£97 12s. 9d.). Per $1,000 £195 5s. 6d,) 


On Application... 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To THE BRITISH TRUST CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Blomfield House, 85 London Wall, E.C. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
being deposit on application for $...........-++--++0 of the above-mentioned 
Bonds, I/we hereby request you to allot me/us that amount of Bonds, 
and I/we agree to accept that or any less amount that may be allotted 
to me/us, and to pay the balance on the Bonds so allotted to me/us, 
according to the terms of the said offer. 


(Please write distinctly.) 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


GIGNATURE 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Historical Books. 


‘* A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private library of any before the public.” —G/obe. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D. Litt., and R. LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
In TWELVE VOLUMES, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. net each, or in SETS at £4 Ios. net. 


Vol. 1. —To 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Vol. 11.—1066 to 1216. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A. 
Vol. II.—1216 to 1377. By T. F.“POUT, ALA. ~ 

Vol. IV.—1377 to 1485. By C. OMAN, M.A. 

Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. 

Vol. VI.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 

Vol. VII.— 1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Complete Works. 


EDITION, 
. 6c. each, ow £2 2s. the Set. 


Vols. L -VI.—HISTORY OF RGLARD, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECON 
Vols. VII.-X.—ESSAYS AND. ‘BIOGRAPHIE 
Vols, XI.-XII.- -SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE LIFE _LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
TREVELYAN, Bart. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
An and Complete Edition, with a New Preface and 
an Additional Chapter. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James II. poputar EDITION. 


Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 


“SILVER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown Svo. 


"By SIR G. O. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ SILV LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to 
the Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, 
and Poems. poputar EDITION. 
*.* A Complete List of Lord s Works sent on application. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 


CABINET EDITION. 
POPULAR EDITION. 
POCKET EDITION. 


38. net each volume. 


The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 2 December, 1911 


The Saturday Review. i 


FICTION SUPPLEMENT. 


THE STYLE OF LIFE, 


“The Man in the Shadow.” By Richard Washburn 
Child. London: Macmillan. 1911. 6s. 


A COLLECTION of short stories is a hopeful sign 

even where the collecting seems scarcely justified, 
which is far from being the case with Mr. Child. There, 
perhaps, never was a time when the short story—the 
bad short story, that is—was by editors so desired, 
and so undesired by the publisher, and explana- 
tion of such a contrast appears to be that the 
profitable public’s intelligence is only capable of 


assimilating one story at a time. The  sharp- 


change, every dozen pages or so, which requires 
the envisaging of a new scene, the appreciation of a 
new environment, the apprehension of a new set of 
characters, is found to be exhausting by the public for 
whom it pays to publish, and the bound volumes of 
our current fiction may therefore be trusted to contain 
romance made up, to meet the demand, in stolid lengths 
of bliss or woe, for which the current price can be 
expected. But standardisation—blessed word in trade ! 
is of no benefit to the artist, and any escape from com- 
mercial insistence is thus of hopeful augury. Mr. 
Child’s work must however be welcomed on its own 
account. Perhaps its chief fault is a desire to make its 
dramatic points too neatly, but even that assumes the 
understanding that in a short story some sort of point 
has to be made ; and in his drama he most commendably, 
though sometimes a little too carefully, avoids the 
patently dramatic for an issue whose significance is 
almost purely spiritual. Indeed his consideration of 
such issues is a characteristic of his work which gives 
it a particular moral fragrance, and though such a fra- 
grance can never be accepted in lieu of artistry, it is 
an added excellence to work so strong, so free and vital. 
It is vitality which has to be largely the measure of 
such work as this: which has to defend a freedom 
that may be formless, and to excuse or justify its sense 
of style. There is no style in these stories save the 
style of life, and that can only be enjoyed when it does 
actually reproduce the thing it pictures. Mr. Child 
occasionally succeeds to that extent, though none 
of his stories has quite the air of inevitable 
rightness. But some come very near: ‘‘ The Final 
Score ’’, for instance, just spoilt by its finish; 
“J. P. Jj.’’, by its little bit of bravura writing 
in the middle; ‘‘ The Story of George Bond ’’, by the 
touch-of hardness overdone in the laudable effort to avoid 
sentimentality ; and so it comes to pass that stories like 
Civilised ’’, ‘‘ Service ’’, and ‘‘ The Man as Well ”’ 
though they have not the most in them, are the more 
complete successes. But they all show so wide an out- 
look on the world; so tolerant and sympathetic an 
observation ; a relation with humanity so fraternal, and 
so unflinching an acceptance of the working out of folly, 
that one hopes the author may not be induced by a lack 
of public appreciation to forsake a form of art which 
manifestly fits the range of his ideas. 


DECADENTS. 


“The Doll.” By Violet Hunt. London: Stanley Paul, 
1911. 6s. 

“A HAPPY STORY”’ is the second title of this 

book, and it would be of interest to know the 
author’s definition of happiness. In the household of 
which she writes things were not quite as bad as they 
seemed, yet this provides but poor comfort, for appear- 
ances were very bad indeed. A rag-doll, ugly and full 
of germs of disease, but much prized by a certain little 
boy, typifies the state of affairs at Cortachy Gardens, 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Hawtayne. The latter, 
whom men call Minnie, belongs to a class fashionable 
in late-Victorian fiction. She is a rebel without a plan 


of campaign ; her artistic tea-gown is the uniform which 
proclaims both her defiance of the conventions and her 
own invertebrate condition. Such a woman is, of 
course, without serious vice, but it is equally natural 
that she has made an unfortunate appearance in the 
Divorce Court. Her daughter, a girl endowed with all 
the youthful hardihood of the néw century, celebrates 
her coming of age by a visit to the mother from whom 
she has so long been separated and who is once again 
drifting into the arms of a co-respondent. Young 
Isabel walks into a most unpleasant place. The man 
whom she styles her step-father has been her own 
father’s false friend, or, at least, an English jury has 
so decided. Worse than this, she gives her heart to 
the man who at no distant time may become step-father 
number two. Yet in all this company there is not a 
single character who possesses any real vice, and, when 
all of them have been shown innocent, we are asked 
to believe that mother and daughter can keep their 
partners, that all four will ‘‘ worry through ’’ some- 
how, and that the younger couple may look forward to 
quite a considerable share of happiness. It is difficult 
to accept these conclusions. The whole picture is of 
a society which only prefers virtue to vice on account 
of the languors which the poet ascribes to the former. 
Isabel enters as the woman of strength, but in such 
company she could not have escaped the germs, and 
we confess that we are sorry for her, for she was worthy 
of associates who were either better or worse than the 
frequenters and inhabitants of Cortachy Gardens. A 
single character capable of a crime of passion would 
have given hope, but with such a one she did not meet. 
Any jury would have condemned them all, but the 
decision would have been given on account of the 
poisonous atmosphere in which they lived, and not 
because of any charge proven against them. If the 
world at large is interested in reading the records of 
these decadents, Miss Hunt is to be felicitated, for her 
story is quite as interesting as anything which the re- 
porters in the Divorce Court can give to the daily Press. 
And perhaps her second headline was written with 
cynical intent. 


MR. PETT RIDGE AT LENGTH. 


“Thanks to Sanderson.” By W. Pett Ridge. London: 
Methuen, 1911. 6s. 


Mr. Pett Ridge has plainly, when telling a long story, 
to struggle with his more frequent practice of telling 
short ones. Heis so accustomed to limitations of space, 
to the necessity for making his points with the utmost 
brevity, and for packing his effects together, that when 


‘| he has a more spacious range he finds it hard to avoid 


the mistake of being too continuously amusing. If 
conversation in the Sanderson’s class were really the 
affair of droll antithesis that their creator represents it 
in his earlier chapters, what other company could we 
wish to keep? But as Mr. Pett Ridge begins to feel 
the more ample space of a novel about him, his dialogue 
begins to shed its too enticing dryness, and his char- 
acters to take on the real air of being. ‘‘ Funny ’’ he 
evidently finds it hard not to be, with all the employment 
his wit has had, but the book has qualities far above 
the mere art of ‘“‘funning’’. It has an admirable 
restraint, where the very opposite would be so easy; 
and instead of being content with the cheap sketching 
of a type, he takes the pains with a score of subtle 
touches to fashion character. Sanderson himself is a 
study quite out of the common; a railway ticket- 
collector, with no natural desire to rise in the world, 
who, regarding himself as the most commonplace of 
mortals, is a philosopher with a delicacy of intuition 
and a gentleness of disposition which do not in the least 
make him unlikely, or detach him from his class. His 
wife suffers a little by comparison from being at the 
start almost too entertaining, but as the story advances 
she finds her place within the frame, and her unwitting 
humour becomes more convincing. It would have been 
so easy to have sacrificed the humanity of both char- 
acters in making them more effective, but the author 
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would thereby have lost the power to render their fate 
a real tragedy, none the less poignant because it must 
be so common. And the same restraint is shown in 
drawing their children, Winnie, the least distinct por- 
trait of the four, and Alfred, an altogether admirable 
delineation, and of so decent a behaviour that even a 
foolish marriage seems hardly to account for his unfilial 
lapses. Under Mr. Pett Ridge’s laughter was always 
a sense of the sadness of things, and he has now acquired 
the art of presenting them together. 


MR. E. F. BENSON’S JUGGERNAUT.” 


“Juggernaut.” By E. F. Benson. London: Heinemann. 
1911. 6s. 


When Mr. Benson has written a few more novels 
like this—if he can write them—vwe shall begin to forgive 
him for several of his earlier ones; say, the six most 
recently issued. It is difficult to point to any of his 
books which does not contain a number of irritating 
hints that he could, an he would, write a very good and 
real novel if he tried—or if his public would let him. 
In ‘‘ Juggernaut ’’, we think, he has gone even further ; 
he has very nearly written a really good novel; but 
he has not shaken off, and possibly cannot now shake 
off, a habit of romanticism, which jars with his keen 
apprehension of the less superficial characteristics of 
his contemporary fellow-creatures. The theme is hardly 
original; masculine Intellect is married to feminine 
Emotion, and in the workaday world they clash. 
Arnold is writing historical works beautifully ; Margery 
is living an emotional life, also beautifully. We beg 
the pardon of novel-readers, but there is a child. When 
it is announced, Arnold fails to satisfy at once the 
emotional demand which Margery in her joy makes 
upon him; when it arrives, Arnold happens to be too 
keen on art and archeology to get home in time; and 
—or shall we say but?—the child dies. Mr. Benson, 
very creditably, dares to go further; the book ends 
with a plain hint that Arnold is planning a new book, 
and that Margery is preparing to sacrifice life (her own 
and future children’s) to Art (her husband’s)—and there 
we are! No, the theme is hardly original; Mr. Shaw 
has been dinning the cruelty of the artist into our ears 
for some time. Mr. Benson, neatly as he handles the 
situation, fails by emphasising his protagonists’ foibles 
overmuch. He could have pointed his moral with no 
less effect by the subtler means of showing both Arnold 
and his wife more human admixtures; the former is 
too much the artist, and the latter too much the 
‘* emotional female’’ of romance, for either of them 
to convince us. Possibly the book is Mr. Benson’s 
revenge on some emotional person or persons who have 
interrupted him while writing; we hope it was not a 
reviewer. 


VARIOUS NOVELS. 


“Nina.” By Rosaline Masson. 
1911. 6s. 


Nina was born in romantic circumstances: of 
a mother who had the appearance of being foreign and 
probably a Papist, and died as soon as the child was 
born, leaving her with a necklace of rubies and a doubt- 
ful paternity ; in the house of a little Scottish spinster, 
who brought Nina up very carefully; and under the 
nutricial charge of a typical dour psalm-reciting old 
Scottish woman, who could hardly have been named 
anything but Elspeth. Nina proceeds to live—as soon 
as Miss Masson’s story gets under way—in further 
romantic circumstances, meeting and making friends 
with a dignitary of the English Church, and a bright 
ornament of the House of Peers, whom we immediately 
suspect—with entire justification, as it turns out—of 
being the missing father. In fact, when he reveals him- 
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self to Nina as such, it is with a capital F, which 
always seems to us to add a sanctity to the relation- 
ship. And it may be needless to add that there is a 


young man ready to hand—several, in point of fact— 
with various degrees of attractiveness, mental, moral, 
or physical. Of course in such a story the one with 
the *‘ fair young head ’’ gets Nina in the end; we think 
he also is bound to be some kind of a peer before he 
dies. What more could the lover of romance want? 
Oh yes—the strong silent man. There are two candi- 
dates for this réle of the melodrama; one the Lord, 
Nina’s father—we mean Father; the other an orthodox 
meritorious youngish parson, to whom Nina is awhile 
engaged. The fact that she is the sort of bright young 
thing who can be engaged twice by no means disqualifies 
her from being a heroine ; it only emphasises her general 
attractiveness. In short, all the characters are so 
desperately attractive that we are left rejoicing that it 
is only a story after all. 


“The Chronicles of Clovis.” By H. H. Munro (“Saki”). 
London: Lane. 1912. 6s. 

This is the first book of 1912 that we have had sub- 
mitted for review ; and if the date is intended for a hint 
from the publisher that he expects the book to last 
into next year, we think it very probable that his confi- 
dent post-dating will not be rendered useless. For 
although regular readers of certain of our contemporaries 
will have read many of these chronicles before, they will 
welcome them in book-form as being specimens of the 
short story which will bear reperusal more than once. 
We can never be quite so fond, perhaps, of Clovis as 
we are of Reginald, *‘ Saki’s’’ other figure; but the 
art of tale-telling exhibited by Clovis is riper and sounder 
than was Reginald’s. We observe once more in Mr. 
Munro’s case how the comic story and the grim one 
seem to alternate in the minds of certain writers, whose 
reputation, like that of Mr. Jacobs, is yet founded on 
their humour. But Mr. Jacobs, in his ‘‘ Monkey’s 
Paw "’ vein, never yet wrote so gruesome a tale—nor one 
near so good——as ‘‘ Sredni Vashtar’’; while ‘‘ Tober- 
mory ’’, the story of the cat that talked, is worthy of 
F. Anstey at his best. In what we may be allowed to 
call the ‘* Dollyness ’’ of his dialogues, Mr. Munro is 
not equal to some other writers of this genre ; but there 
remains about all the stories a pleasant ‘* Saki ’’ flavour, 
of wit perverted and diverting, and of a remarkable 
epigrammatic power. 


“The Mahatma and the Hare.” By H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Longmans. 1911. 2s. 6d. net. 

In the early part of the present year the author read 
in a local paper a couple of paragraphs concerning 
harriers, which he now puts in the front of this ‘* dream- 
story ’’’; for the effect of them was to cause him to 
dream ‘‘ the title and outlines of this fantasy ’’. It 


f makes a pleasant enough little allegory ; but when all is 


said we doubt if it would have been considered worth 
printing, had it not happened to be Mr. Rider Haggard 
who dreamed it. There is nothing very remarkable or 
original in the dream nor in the style in which it is 
set forth. But the way in which it has been published 
does make it worth half-a-crown, for it contains a dozen 
pictures. Six of these are only drawings, from the 
pen of Mr. H. M. Brock; but the other six are illustra-- 
tions, and very nearly pictures. These are by Mr. W. 
T. Horton, the first work of his we have happened to 
see since ‘‘ The Book of Images ”’ some ten years ago. 
We welcome his return heartily, and hope he will 
illustrate more books. 


“Master Christopher.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 6s. 


It is certain that there are few who can tell a perfectly 
simple story in a more pleasing way than Mrs. de la 
Pasture; and it may be added that ‘‘ Master 
Christopher ’’ is one of the best novels she has yet 
written. It would be idle to give the book any more 
extravagant praise; it pleases for, perhaps, the space 
of a summer afternoon, but~it cannot be regarded as 
particularly satisfying provender. The author’s views 
on men and things are frankly regulated by the conven- 
tions of an agreeable but somewhat restricted circle 
of society, and she is at her best when describing how 
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half a dozen pleasant, nice-mannered people took tea 
oon the lawn of some large country house. Master 
Christopher himself does not belong to this happy.band, 
and one is not without suspicion that his wasted life 
and untimely death would have been avoided had he 
only consented to join them. It is true that he liked 
whisky better than tea, but so, we fancy, did the other 
young men in the story ; only they were much too polite 
‘to say so. He did not die of alcoholic poisoning. The 
author says he died of pleurisy, but we think he died 
yHecause he was not quite a nice man. That is how 
the people who had tea on the lawn would have described 
him. 


“ Folly’s Gate.” 
1911. 6s. 


The book-stalls show that there is a good sale for 
this author’s novels when they reach a shilling edition. 
They are read with interest on Southend Pier, and this 
one should be particularly popular since it deals with 
luxuries which most of its readers will have thought 
‘beyond their means. It discusses divorce and wine 
“* which scented the whole room with the violet aroma 
of the delicious vintage’’. To read of these things 
will fill many with mingled joy and envy ; they will wish 
to follow in the footsteps of the lordly hero, and Mr. 
Blyth shows how this may be done. The divorce 
court, indeed, they may never reach, but the author 
tells of a firm which supplies good wine at a small 
price. Then the heroine took a voyage to Bordeaux, 
and hints are dropped as to the place at which the reader 
can get a cheap ticket for a similar trip. We learn 
that the cooking on the steamer was excellent, and 
we are bound to admit that Mr. Blyth has compiled a 
useful guide-book for those who wish to wander beyond 
Southend. It is a pity that the’hero could not decide 
whether he was fifteenth Baron of Eelham, Lord Richard 
Lound, or just Lord Lound ; he was an honourable man 
with no need for an alias. 


By James Blyth. London: Long. 


“Unconfessed.” By Maxwell Gray. London: Long. 
1911. 6s. 


Much of the true romance of country life is revealed 
in ‘‘ Unconfessed’’. Mr. Maxwell Gray gives strong 
pictures of village life, and he has caught the tricks and 
turns of rustic speech as few other literary men have 
‘done, but his art at times resembles that of the poster. 
‘Mr. Maxwell Gray is a fearless and, we think, accurate 
interpreter of the silent peasantry of Southern England. 
The central idea of his book—the return of the wanderer 
to the old home—has more than once been treated by 
a greater master, but the meeting with the stern-faced 
woman whom he had left twenty years before as a gay 
girl makes a scene which cannot be forgotten. It is 
more than pretty even though it is less than art. It 
suggests the possibility of four or five headlines, but it 
cannot be passed over as of no consequence, 


“The Laws of Leflo.” By the author of ‘ Miss Molly.” 
London: Ouseley. 1911. 2s. 


The author of ‘* Miss Molly ’’ has here undertaken 
a great theme; and it is far from faint praise to- say 
that she has not fallen utterly beneath the burden. The 
Laws of Leflo prevail in a little community shut away 
from the world in the heart of Africa. Their object is 
that all citizens may have what is necessary, living 
useful quiet lives in the sun. The Laws of Leflo take 
no account of the man who cannot live by bread alone ; 
and they have no room for passions greater than they. 
The conflict of the exceptional man and woman with 
the law which does not allow for exceptions is at the 
root of many stories, -but it is seldom put in so abstract 
and simple a form as in this romance. Some pages 


beautifully written, and a theme sincerely encountered, 
make the charm of the book. It hardly persuades one 
seriously to wrestle with the problems of law and life; 
but it occasionally touches the imagination and pro- 
vokes in one a frame of mind lightly meditative, and 
adventurous. 


“THE ABLEST NOVEL 
OF THE YEAR.” 


The Fire Seeker 
By “IOTA.” 


Author of ‘“‘ The Yellow Aster.’’ 6s. 


The MORNING POST says it is 
“A book which deserves to be read, and to be read 
with the care and attention which we devote to a book from 
the reading of which we expect to take away more than we 
bring to it.” 


THE FIRE SEEKER. By “IOTA.” 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS 


Lady Angela Forbes’ Success- 
ful New Society Novel. 


PENELOPE’S 
PROGRESS 


By Lady ANGELA FORBES. 


Author of ‘‘ The Broken Commandment.” 6s. 


‘* Excellent « « « Penelope is very delightful and original.’ 
The World 


EVELEICH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON. 


NOVELS TO BE 


The ACADEMY says of 


Dorinda’s Birthday. 


‘* The spell of it is irresistible.” 


A Cornish Idyll. By CHARLES LEE. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page by Herbert Cole. 
Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The ATHENEUM says of 


Broken Arcs. 


**More truly we can say of him than of the majority of 
those who flood our shelves with fiction at this busy season, 
he sees life clearly and sees it whole.” 


By DARRELL FIGGIS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The OUTLOOK says of 


Bubble Fortune. 


‘*It is this fine maturity, taken into conjunction with a sheer 
love of adventure and an almost boyish zest in good sweeping 
blows, in gallant deeds, and the tang of salt-laden winds, that 
gives the story its individuality.” 


By GILBERT SHELDON. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE & XMAS GIFT BOOKS. POST FREE. 


_ J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 
24 Aldine House, Bedford St., London, W.C. 
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John Long’s Successes 


6/- AT ALL LIBRARIES 6/- 


THREE EDITIONS SOLD WITHIN A MONTH 
FOURTH EDITION READY SHORTLY 


A SOCIETY MOTHER 


By EDMUND BOSANQUET 
: THE OPINION OF A GREAT SOCIETY PAPER. 


‘*Mr. Bosanquet, whose charming novel goes to prove that however little 
hearted and little minded a woman may appear on the surface, at the rock-bottom 
of her nature may still be found all the qualities which make for true womanli- 
ness, is to be heartily congratulated upon this work. He does net interest one 
by — ; his arguments are quiet, his tone calm. An easy, flowing, clever 
book." —Madame. 


A WIFE IMPERATIVE 


By a PEER, Author of “The Hard Wry,” “To Justify the 
Means,” “ Theo,” &c. 

The World says : “‘ Thisisa capital piece of fiction. It begins with a most 
excellent situation, and the complications which ensue are by no means 
commonplace. To suggest their nature would be to spoil the reader’s pleasure 
in a thoroughly good Book, in which the interest never flags. Breathlessly 
exciting.” 


I TOO HAVE KNOWN 


By AMY J. BAKER, a New Author. 
Manchester Courier says: ‘‘ The relationship between the man and the 
woman is described simply and forcibly, but yet without any infringement of 
good taste. Readers who like their fiction strong will enjoy the book.” 


2nd Edition 


CUPID'S TIME SHEET 
By D’ARCY MARTIN, Author of “Gran: a Girl Worth Knowing.” 


Evening Staxdard says: ‘‘ The reader will find plenty to amuse in ‘ Cupid's 
Time Sheet.’ The heroine is real flesh and blood, and her vagaries are a delight.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
GUILLOTINE 


By E. SCOTT GILLIES, a New Author. 

Western Mail says: ‘* The novelist has thrown his heart into his theme, and 
made the past live its grim terrors over again. We heartily congratulate him on 
his vivid work.” 

By ALEXANDER D. MURRAY. 

Yorkshire Herald says : ‘‘ One of the best novels this, of a sort that is now 
too rare. It S = artistic merit that should characterise first-class 

st 


fiction. In all respects er Grant’ displays the master hand, and is ta be 
ranged as after the manner of Scott, Dickens, and Victor Hugo.” 


2nd Edition 


2nd Edition 


2nd Edition 


The Following have just been Published: 
THE SPELL OF THE LOTUS. By D. H. Dennis, 
Author of *‘ Moths and the Maid” and ‘* Soul of the Snows.” 


UNDER EASTERN SKIES. _ By Otive Tempest, a 
New Author. 


A GIRL WITH IDEALS. By G. F. Hanper. ELVEY, a 
New Author. 


A REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES 


By LILY WALLER. 3s. 6d. net. 


Evening News says : “If this volume is not popular I shall have a very 
poor opinion indeed of the es taste. There are thirteen tales and every one 
1s'full of dramatic power. ¢ situations are all strong and all anexpected. 
my I could say more to persuade people to buy this book of quite unusual merit 
and charm. 


A LADY'S 20,000 MILE QUEST FOR ORCHIDS. 


Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance. 


ORCHID GATHERING IN THE EAST. 


By MRS. TALBOT CLIFTON. With 54 Illustrations 
from Photographs anda Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

Daily Express says :—“‘ The fascination of orchid-hunting in the far-off lands 
has never been more deftly set forth than in Mrs. Talbot Clifton’s ‘ Pilgrims to the 
Isles of Penance,’ the tal avery good one too—of a journey in parts of 
Burma, adjoining the Chinese frontier, and other places in the extreme south. 
Otc. are the inning and and innermost meaning of the book, 
which has many beautiful pictures of the rarest and most extraordinary flowers.” 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, LONDON. 


Sekhet 


Psyche (3s 6d net) 


Mr.LANE’S NOVELS 


The Glory of Clementina Wing (5th Impression) 


W. J. LOCKE 

Earth (2nd Edition) MURIEL HINE 
|The Red Lantern (2nd Edition) EDITH WHERRY 
The Lifted Latch GEORGE VANE 


Henrietta Taking Notes E. CROSBY HEATH 


The Progress of Mrs. Cripps Middlemore 
GERALD BENDALL 


IRENE MILLER 


The Chronicles of Clovis 
““SAKI” (H. H. MUNRO) 


A Touch of Fantasy A. H. ADAMS 


A Question of Latitude 
LAURA BOGUE LUFFMAN 


The New Machiavelli (sth Impression) 


H. G. WELLS 
The Dempsey Diamonds ALLEN ARNOT 
Wind on the Heath ESSEX SMITH 


The Young Idea PARKER H. FILLIMORE 


NOTE ALSO 
Talk of the Town (6s 4th Edition) 
Mrs. JOHN LANE 


The Dangerous Age (3s 6d net) ” 
KARIN MICHAELIS 


Nonsense Novels (3s 6d net) STEPHEN LEACOCK 


VERSE 
FRANCIS COUTTS 


The City of the Soul (5s net) 
(New Edition) LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


The Inn of Dreams (3s 6d net) 
OLIVE CUSTANCE 


BOOKS OF SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


Stalks in the Himalayas (12s 6d net) 
E. P. STEBBING 
‘« © A Jolly Book’ would be the average sportsman’s description, 
and perhaps it cannot be bettered.” —AManchester Guardian. 
Casuals in the Caucacus (12s 6d net) 
AGNES HERBERT 


‘*Charming. . . . There is no question of the author’s literary 
ability nor of want of brightness and humour in her work.” 


Atheneum. 
Undiscovered Russia (12s 6d net) 
STEPHEN GRAHAM 


** A valuable and precious record. » » » Full of passages of beauty 
and delightfully amusing incidents.” 
MAURICE BaRING in Morning Post, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


a 


Printed for the Proprietors by Spotriswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street , E.C., and Published by Recinatp WEBSTER Pace, at the Office, ro King Streety 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Pani de tke County of London.—Saturday, 2 December, 1911. 
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